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FROM THE BRITISH REVIEW. 


A Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, to Constantinople, in 
the years 1808 and 1809 ; in which is included some account of the proceed- 
ings of his Majesty’s Mission under Sir Harford Jones, Bart. K. C. to the 
Court of the King of Persia. By James Morier, Esq. his Majesty’s Secreta- 
ry of embassy to the Court of Persia. With twenty-five engravings from 
the designs of the author, a plate of Inscriptions, and three maps 5 one from 
the Observations of Captain James Sutherland, and two drawn and corrected 
by Major Rennel, F. R. S. London: Longman. 1811. Quarto. 

Journal d’un Voyage dans la Turquie d’Asie et la Perse, fait en 1807 et 1808. 
Par M. Gardanne. A Paris, chez le Normant. A Marseille, chez Jean Mossy. 
1809. Octavo, pp. 128. 


THE conquests of the British, and the consequent expulsion 
of the French from every quarter of Indostan, have had a con- 
siderable influence in awakening the dormant interest of the pub- 
lic concerning the condition and capabilities of the ancient king- 
dom of Persia. The shores of India being now hermetically 
sealed against the entrance of French emissaries and diplomatists 
by sea, it has become as obvious to the ruler of F rance, as to the 
British government, that the only chance of giving us any dis- 
turbance in possessions, whose value and importance are depre- 
ciated more by our domestic than by our foreign enemies, must 
be through the channel of the Persian and Afgan territories. And 
it is natural to conclude, that the example of Alexander, no less 
than that of Charlemagne, should be an object of interesting con- 
templation to Buonaparte, so far as it may be made consistent 
with his unprincipled thirst of conquest, and the sanguinary na- 
ture of his ambition. It was, therefore. with no surprise that we 
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found in a late importation of books from Paris, the “ Journal,” 
which forms the second subject in the title to this article, and 
which is understood to be from the pen of M. Gardanne, secre- 
tary of legation to the mission from France to Persia, at the head 
of which was his relation of the same name. Neither were our 
expectations at all disappointed by perceiving that of the twenty 
persons composing the suite of the * general ministre plenipoten- 
tiatre,” fourteen were officers of artillery, engineers, or “ inge- 
nieurs geographes ;” who, under pretence of instructing the Per- 
sians in European tactics, are very coolly admitted to have been 
busily engaged during the whole mission, in drawing plans, trac- 
ing maps, and providing the necessary materials for the future 
use of a French army in Persia. It must be admitted, however, 
that these gentlemen have very sedulously concealed from the 
public the result of their researches; for nothing can be more 
jejune than this French pamphlet, as to any real and interesting 
information concerning the country in which its author resided, 
and which he traversed from one end to the other. With a few 
exceptions, M. Gardanne relates only the distances from post to 
post, and observes but little concerning the personages with whom 
he fell in, except to inform us with complacency that some were, 
or with indignation and surprise, that others were not acquainted 
with the name and character of the French and “ the great Napo- 
leon ;” and that the mirzas and khans received with great respect 
the portrait of the emperor, and the bulletin of the battle of Jena 
translated into Persian. 

It may well be supposed, that such a production was calculated 
rather to excite than to gratify curiosity. And for ourselves we 
are reidy to admit, that the magnificence of the twenty satrapies 
founded by Cyrus, and which ministered to the grandeur of Da- 
rius tiystaspes; that the splendour of the dynasty of the Sassa- 
nides, established by Artaxerxes the father of Sapor, who com~ 
mandeda Roman emperor to leave Asia, to the “ great king, 
and io confine his dominion to Europe; that the luxurious eleg pance 
of aie Sofis, the triumphs and institutions of Shah Abbas; nay 
even .2€ poetry of Hafiz, and the morality of Sadi, awaken less 
lively sensations in our mind than the p: ainful state of anxiety 
which the French pamphlet left it, as to the power and resources 
which the convulsions of the last century have still left to Persia, 
and the disposition of its government and inhabitants tow ards 
the two, great European powers, who are respectively sceking its 
alhance. 

We >urnedt also with impatienee to ascertain whether amidst all 
the degencrac’ and «misfortunes of Persia, its people still retain 


any of the great and noble qualities for which they were once 


Jistinguishe -d, whether their detestation of falsehood, their gene- 
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rosity, liberality, and hospitality to strangers, their bravery and 
devotion to their sovereign, of all which some traces were still 
conspicuous in the days of Chardin, are yet ingredients in the 
national character; whether their attention to agriculture, the 
care in the education of their youths, their reverence of puerile 
simplicity (see Juvenal, sat. 14, and Cyrop.), we mean their scru- 
pulous care that nothing incorrect should be subjected to the ears 
or eyes of boys, were still component parts of their system. No- 
thing that we had ever read or heard concerning them could in- 
duce us altogether to divest our minds of the idea that the Per- 
sian character, though very far from having escaped the general 
pollution, had suffered less than any of the orientals from the bru- 
tifying influence of the Mohammedan religion ; a circumstance 
which we had always attributed partly to the milder tenets of 
their sect, and also to a supposed remnant of the effect of former 
institutions. Lastly, we were anxious to possess some probable 
grounds of computation as to the increase or decrease of the 
dense population, perhaps too liberally ascribed to Persia by Char- 
din, who calculated that it contained in his time, 1. e. 554 cities, 
60,000 villages, and about forty millions of souls. 

Finding the French authorities so defective in all these points, 
it was with great pleasure that we received from our bookseller 
a few days ago the publication of Mr. James Morier, a gentle- 
man whose talents and opportunities eminently fit him for the 
task he has undertaken, and who (if our partiality does not much 
deceive us) has executed it as well as the limited period of his 
residence in Persia would admit, and with an unaffected simpli- 
city so much the more interesting, as it is known to his friends to 
be a prominent feature in his character ; and therefore affords in- 
ternal evidence of the truth and originality of the composition, 
This is the more valuable, as Mr.: Morier has for some. months 
been absent from England, as secretary of embassy to Sir Gore 
Ousely, our ambassador at the court of Persia, who sailed from 
England in June 1810, in company with the mirza Abul Hassan, 
so well known among the higher circles of this metropolis. For- 
tunately, however, the work has been far from receiving detri- 
ment from the absence of its author. Mr. Morier, betore his 
departure, entrusted it toa gentleman whose talents, information, 
and industry, have done it ample justice. Conscious of the sa- 
credness of a traveller’s memoranda, Mr. Inglis seems to have un- 
dertaken the charge with a full conviction “that one line on the spot 
is worth half a page of recollections,” and that the most perfect 
composition’of this kind, is that where the author writes daily his 
own journal on the spot, and in the leisure which the completion 
of his expedition may afford, corrects and arranges the materials 
thus authenticated. [he latter office Mr. Morier’s professional! 
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avocations induced him, as we are informed in the preface, to 
commit to the care of Mr. Inglis, who has preserved throughout 
the body of the work the simplicity with which things which have 
passed under the eye should be recorded by the pen, and which 
accorded so well with the author’s mind. But he has also illus- 
trated and enriched the text with an appendix of notes, replete 
with information, drawn from the various authors who have 
written accounts of Persia. 

In the journal of a secretary of legation in the circumstances 
of Mr. Morier, it may be presumed that much personal and pri- 
vate observation, many political and confidential minutes, would 
naturally occur, that are wholly inadmissible in a publication, up- 
on every principle of official duty, and individual prudence and 
propriety. Yet must these passages have been very tempting in 
the hands of an editor, inasmuch as they are probably the most in- 
teresting in the journal. Mr. Inglis, however, has scrupulously 
omitted every feature of this description, yet has contrived, as 
we think, to select enough to impart to the narrative a great deal 
of interest and entertainment. Of this our readers shall now be 
enabled to judge in some degree for themselves. 

Mr. Morier’s journal contains a narrative of his proceedings 
from the departure of the mission from Bombay, on 12th Sept. 
1808, to his arrival at Constantinople, in company with the mir- 
za Abul Hassan on his way to England, in the autumn of 1809. 
It includes a voyage up the Persian gulf, and a journey over land 
through Bushire, Shiraz, Persepolis, Ispahan, ‘Teheran, and Ta- 
briz or Tauris, with occasional residence at those points, which 
the curiosity of the travellers, or the objects of the mission ren- 
dered most interesting. Engravings by the hand of Mr. W. 
Daniell, from spirited sketches of Mr. Morier’s, illustrate the 
most singular scenes which presented themselves. 

Mr. Morier modestly remarks, that his volume “ is meant 
merely as provisional,” and that he “ is far from entertaining the 
presumption that it will class with the valuable pages of Chardin, 
te Brun, Hanway, Niebuhr, or Olivier.” Mr. Morier’s acquaint- 
ance with Persia, was acquired rather in what may be termed a 
passage through the country, much occupied by his official du- 
ties, than during a residence of leisure for research and investi- 
gation. He cannot, therefore, be expected to enter into details 
respecting the agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and national 
character, of the inhabitants, as those authors did whom we have 
just cited. But then, on the other hand, his official character gave 
him means of access and intercourse with persons among whom 
no length of residence would have afforded to a common travel- 
ler the same advantages. And it may be said that the work be- 
fore us contains perhaps the best account extant in modern times, 
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of the higher ranks of Persians, and many detached observations 
that throw light on the other subject, for the full investigation of 
which time was wanting. We may also observe, that Mr. Mo- 
rier’s industry and activity have enabled him to bring before the 
public for the first tame, a detailed account, illustrated by engrav- 
ings, of some remains of antiquity, which he investigated at Sha- 
pour, a city in the great plain of Kauzeroon, near the road from 
Bushire to Shiraz. 

That we may not interrupt the future progress of the narra- 
tive, we shall here observe, that these remains consist of rude 
sculptures of battles between personages in Roman and Persian 
costume, many of which, though referred by the ignorant Orien- 
tals to the fabulous exploits of their Rustam, or Hercules, are 
probably, as Mr. Inglis observes, a record of the triumphs of 
Sapor the son of Artaxerxes over the Romans; and one compart- 
ment, which represents a man in Roman armour kneeling at the 
foot of a Persian on horseback, seems evidently to refer to the 
emperor Valerian, who was defeated and taken prisoner by Sapor, 
and forced by the barbarian to bow the neck to his foot when- 
ever he mounted his horse. It will be recollected algo, that an- 
other Sapor overthrew the emperor Constantius in frequent en- 
gagements, and killed the emperor Julian in a memorable defeat, 
the merited consequence of that rash incursion, in celebration of 
which Mr. Gibbon has wasted so much eloquence, and prostitu- 
ted so much good writing. Fac similes of some of these sculp- 
tures were observed by le Brun, at Nakshi Rustam, near Perse- 
polis, and engravings of them are given in his “ Voyages en Per- 
sie, &c.”’ 

In sailing up the Persian Gulf, Mr. Morier took some sketches 
of the singular capes and headlands which serve as a shelter to 
the Arab pirates, who, if we may believe their countryman, Ebn 
Haukal, have existed from beyond the time of Mohammed, and 
who have contributed with the anti-commercial habits of the Per- 
sians, to banish the intercourse of peaceful navigation from a 
tract of ocean peculiarly fitted for its advantageous pursuit. 

The mission was received with all due honour by the sheik of 
Bushire, and had soon an opportunity of observing the mode of 
conducting state affairs in Persia. A day or two after their ar- 
rival, the chief executioner, an office from its great use and im- 
portance to the sovereign not dishonourable in Persia, arrived 
at the head of forty horsemen, deposed the reigning sheik, and 
exalted in his room a merchant from the baza; in a few days he 
again deposed this last, and chained him by the neck to the wall 
of his prison ; and ina few days more reinstated him in his gov- 
ernment, and left him at length in the enjoyment of it. All this 
was executed by the peremptory orders of the Prince of Shiraz, 
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in a town belonging to the Arabs, whose sheik thirty years be. 
fore had given shelter to the fugitive Prince Looft Ali Khan, 
honourably supported him, and restored him, by Arabian valour, 
to his throne. 

The following account of the mode in which this last-mention- 
ed sheik collected his retainers, exhibits a singular coincidence 
of manners and customs with the highlanders of Scotland, as 
pourtrayed in Mr. Scott’s last popular poem. 


‘¢ Whenever his little domain was threatened either by the govern. 
ment of Persia, or by a neighbouring chief, sheik Nasr flew to arms, 
According to the traditional accounts of the country, his summons to 
his followers in these emergencies was equally characteristic and ef. 
fectusl. He mounted two large braziers of fz//au on a camel, and 
sent it to parade round the country. The rough pace of the animal 
put the ladies in motion, so that they struck the sides of the vessels at 
marked intervals, and produced a most sonorous clang. As it travers- 
ed the Dashtistan, it collected the niob of every district ; every one 
had tasted the Arab hospitality of the sheik, and every one remember- 
ed the appeal, and crowded round the ancient standard of their chief, 
till his camel returned to him surrounded by a force sufficient to repel 
the threatened encroachments. In every new emergency the camel 
was again sent forth, and all was again quiet.” p. 17. 


To make the rig: of recruiting poetical was beyond even 
the talents of Mr. Windham; but we cannot help considering 
this call upon Arab pratitude and patriotism more interesting 
than the fiery cross, or crean tarigh dipped in gore, which from 
the heights of Ben benne, “ glanced like a meteor round,” or the 
staff of the Scandinavians, which roused the voice of war over 
the heaths and vallies, till every man of the horde rose in arms. 

The residence of the mission at Bushire was principally occu- 
pied by visits of form from the officers of the courts of Shiraz 
and Teheran, sent to welcome the envoy. A great partvof the 
duties of the diplomacy of Persia consists in these visits, which 


are of a nature far from being congenial with English taste and 
manners. 


*¢ Instead of the sophas and the easy pillows of Turkey, the visitor 
in Persia is seated on a carpet or mat without any soft support on 
either side, or any thing except his hands, or the accidental assistance 
of a wall, to relieve the galling posture of his legs. The misery of 
that posture in its politest form can scarcely be understood by descrip- 
tion: you are required to sit upon your heels, as they are tucked up 
under your hams after the fashion of a camel. To us this refinement 
was impossible ; and we thought that we had attained much merit in 
sitting cross-legged as tailors. In the presence of-his superiors 4 
Persian sits upon his heels, but only cross-legged before his equals, 
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snd in any manner whatever before his inferiors. To an English 
frame and inexperience, the length of time during which the Persian 
will thus sit untired on his heels is most extraordinary; sometimes for 
half a day, frequently even sleeping. They never think of chan; ing 
their positions, and like other orientals consider our loco-motion to 
be as extraordinary as we can regard their quiescence. W hen th cy 
see us Walking to and fro, sitting down, getting up, and moving in 
every direction, often have they fancied that Europeans are torment- 
ed by some evil spirit, or that such is our mode of saying our pray- 
ers.” p. 40. 


The time consumed in these ceremonies, in the return of the 
oficers to their court to make their reports to the sovereign, in 
the appointment and arrival of a mehmandar, whose office it is 
to procure from the inhabitants of the places, through which the 
mission passed, requisitions of food, money, &c. &c., enabled 
Mr. Morier to procure some details concerning the pearl fishery, 
the coasts, and the natural history of the Persian Gulf; they form 
the substance of the fourth chapter, and are worthy of attention. 

On the 17th of December, 1808, the mission quitted Bushire 
on the road to Shiraz ; the party travelled on horseback, and en- 
camped at night ; the mehmandar’s officers. preceding the caval- 
cade to extort from the inhabitants, by the right of purveyance, 
the necessary refreshments. Some cultivation, but more ruins, 
presented themselves to observation; and the villages “ afford- 
ed a picture of poverty stronger than words can express ; there 
was nothing but what mere existence required ; nor to our very 
cursory observation did the most trifling superfluity show it- 
self.” p. 78. 

We do not consider this, however, as conclusive with respect 
tothe whole country. Wherever the rights of purveyance exist 
they will inevitably be abused, and render the roads immediately 
communicating the extremities of an empire with its court little’ 
better than a desert. 

On the plains of Khisht they were met by the governor, Zaul 
Ahan, a man of remarkable appearance, without eyes, and with 
the fragment of a tongue ; the rest of which, with his eyes, he 
nad forfeited during the troubles of Persia. In what a state o! 
orutal sensibility must that country and people be, where men 
carrying about their persons marks of infamous punishments, or 
who are publicly known to have been chained by the neck to a 
wall, are elevated to posts of dignity and confidence! What 
damning proofs at once of the tyranny and venality.of the govern- 
ment: It was in this journey that Mr. Morier and Sir Harford 
xamined the ruins of Shapour, to which we have before alluded. 

" Hatag received with all due ceremony the King of Persia’s 
"man, a few miles from Shiraz, the envoy made his public entrs 
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in procession into that city, on the 30th of December, surrounde) 
by an immense multitude, through whom the mehmandar and 
nis officers with difficulty procured a passage by the liberal ap. 
plication of large sticks to their shoulders. After several visits 
of ceremony from the great officers of Ali Mirza, one of the 
king’s sons, who keeps his court at Shiraz, and filling up the in. 
tervals of repose with visits to the interesting objects, mosque, 
gardens, &c. in the neighbourhood of the city, the mission was 
presented at court on new year’s day 1809. On this occasion the 
streets were filled as before, and the bazars, or markets, display. 
ed all their wealth. | 


‘¢ About thirty paces from the principal gate Sir Harford dismount. 
ed, and followed by us all, whilst the trumpet of the troop sounded the 
salute, advanced through the portico. Here the zsh agassz, or master 
of the ceremonies, Bairam Ali Khan Cadjah, who had been seated ina 
small place opposite the entrance, rose at our approach to meet us, 
He then called for his staff of office, (a black cane with a carved pun. 
mel) and placing himself at the head of the party, led us through m. 
ther a mean passage into a spacious court, at the extremity of which 
appeared the prince. He was seated in a kind of open room, the front 
of which was supported by two pillars elegantly gilded and painted. 
This is called the dewan khonéh, or chamber of audience. 

“ In the centre of the court is an avenue of lofty trees, at the sides 
of which are two long canals: there numerous fountains threw up. 
variety of little spouts of water, to the jingle of the wheels and bells of 
their machinery. On all sides of the court were placed in close files 
a number of well-dressed men, armed with muskets, pistols, and 
swords ; these were the subalterns, and the better sort of the soldiery 
in the prince’s guard. Amongst them were here and there intermis- 
ed officers of high rank. In the centre of the avenue, and on the bor- 
ders of the canal, stood in long rows, respectfully silent, and in pos- 
tures of humility, all the chief officers, khans, governors of towns and 
districts. 

“ When we entered the court, the zsh agassi stopt and made a very 
low obeisance towards the prince; and Sir Harford and his missiou 
made an English bow, and just took off their hats. These salutations, 
which were made four times in as many different places of the cour’, 
were repeated as we entered the dewan khonéh, The prince in all this 
looked at us, but did not stir a muscle: we now proceeded straight for- 
wards until Sir Harford faced the prince, where he was then directed 
to sit, and we ali took our stations inorder. When we were seated, the 
prince said in a loud voice, ‘* Kosh amedeed,” that is, “ You are wel- 
come,” which was repeated by Nasr Oallah Khan, his minister, who 
stood at about five paces from him, in an attitude of respect. Si 
tlarford made the compliments required, when the prince desired us 
‘oO sit at our ease. We however, as in a former instance, chose to be 
-espectful and uncomfortable, and to continue in the fashion of Persia. 
* The prince then added a variety of flattering things, talked of the 
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friendship of the two nations, said how anxious his father was to see 
the embassador, and advised him to proceed to his court without de- 
lay. We had kalvoons, then coffee, and then (a compliment not re- 
peated to a common guest) another kaleoon. After this was over, we 
got up, and making an obeisance quitted the prince’s presence, with 
every precaution not to turn our backs as we departed. The same 
number of bows, repeated in the same places as on our entrance, clos- 
ed the audience. 

«“ Ali Mirza, the prince of Shiraz, is not the least amiable of the 
king’s sons. After Prince Abbas Mirza, the governor of Aderbigian, 
and the heir of the crown, he is his father’s greatest favourite. In 
person he is an engaging youth of the most agreeable countenance, 
and of very pleasing manners. His dress was most sumptuous; his 
breast was one thick coat of pearls, which was terminated downwards 
by a girdle of the richest stuffs. In this was placed a dagger, the 
head of which dazzled by the number and the brilliancy of its inlaid 
diamonds. His coat was rich crimson and gold brocade, with a thick 
fur on the upper part. Around his black cap was wound a Cashmire 
shawl, and by his side, in a gold platter, was a string of the finest 
pearls. Before him was placed his kaleoon of state, a magnificent 
toy, thickly inlaid with precious stones in every distinct part of its 
machinery. To me the prince appeared to be under much constraint 
during the ceremony of our audience ; in which he had been previous- 
ly tutored by his minister: and I very easily believe, according to the 
stories related of him, that he exchanges with eagerness these etiquet- 
tes of rank for the less restrained enjoyments of his power. On these 
he lavishes his revenue; and in the costliness of a hunting equipage, 
the fantasies of dress, and the delicacies of the harem are frittered 
away a hundred thousand tomauns a year. Young as he is, (for he 
is only nineteen) he has already a family of eight children. In his 
public government he is much beloved by his people; and although 
the Persians are not inclined in conversation to spare the faults of 
their superiors, of him I never heard an evil word. He has not in- 
deed those sanguinary propensities, which are almost naturally imbibed 
in the possession of despotic power; and where others cut off ears, slit 
hoses, and pierce eyes, he contents himself with the administration of 
the more lenient bastinado.”’ 


Three days afterwards the prince gave a féte to the mission, 
and amused them with feats of rope-dancers, water-spouters, fire- 
eaters, singers, drummers, and musicians. On the 7th a fete of 
asterner nature was given, in which an ox was devoured by a 
lion ; the Persian nobles displayed feats of horsemanship, and the 
troops were made to go through their newly acquired Russian 
mancuvres. 


“ In the evening, the prince invited the envoy to meet him on horse- 
back at the Maidan, and expressed a wish to see the troop of cavalry 
go through some of its exercises and evolutions. We accordingly 
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proceeded, and, when we perceived the prince, we all dismounted from 
our horses for a moment, and when he waved his hand, we all mount. 
ed again, and rode close up to him. His manners and appearance 
wére most elegant and prepossessing. He was dressed most richly: 
his outer coat was of blue velvet, which fitted tight to his shape; on 
the shoulders, front pocket, and skirts, was an embroidery of pear!, 
occasionally (in the different terminations of a point or angle,) enli- 
vened with a ruby, an emerald, or a topaz. Under this was a waist- 
coat of pearl; and here and there hanging in a sort of studied negli. 
gence, were strings of fine pearl. A dagger, at the head of which 
blazed a large diamond, was in his girdle. The bridle of his horse 
was inlaid in every part of the head with precious stones ; and a large 
silver tassel hung under the jaws. The prince was altogether & Very 
interesting figure. Ape B49 F. 


{In truth, whether we form our judgment by a reference to 
Mr. Morier’s drawi ings, (see plate at page 70) or by the concur- 
rent testimony of all travellers, no sight can more strongly impress 
on the mind the combination of feudal grandeur, with elegance 
and good taste than a Persian nobleman on horseback.—The 
beautiful symmetry of the horse, the housings, the trappings, the 
dress of the rider, the attendant footmen, and horsemen, some of 
the former of whom (called chatters) will run thirty-six leagues 
in fourteen hours, all recall to mind the ancient splendour of the 
nation, and the ambition of the Persian noble, which from time 
tmmemorial has been “to be a great horseman,” a qualification 
second in their estimation, in former times at least, only to that of 
‘“¢ speaking truth.” 

Of the enticing wines of Shiraz, concerning which, Mr. Gib- 
bon has asserted, that “‘in every age they have triumphed over 
the laws of Mahomet,” we do not recollect that Mr. Morier has 
given any account ; al M. Gardanne dismisses them with the 
contemptuous expression, “Le vin de Shiraz ne vaut pas sa re- 
putation : an opinion in which our limited experience of a few 
specimens brought to this country, induces us entirely to agree. 

In the last visit of the mission to the prince of Shiraz, they be- 
held a sight calculated to rend the heart of every one who has 
read with delight, the Cyropedia of Xenophon. “On walking 
through the garden,” says Mr. Morier, “we met one of the 
prince’s brothers, a little fellow about six years old, who could 
just totter under the weight of the brocades, furs, and. shawls, 
with which he was encumbered. Several khans and men of con- 

sequence were standing before him in the same attitudes of re- 
spect and humility, as they did before his elder brother, and at- 
tending to all his little orders and whims, with as much obsequi- 
gusness as they would have shown to a full grown sovereign. 
(p. 121). Connected with this petversion of the education et 
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their princes, we cannot help reciting the following passage from 
M. Gardanne’s pamphlet, which strongly exemplifies the general 
neg slect of education among the higher ranks: “* Nous deman- 
ae says he, “ 4 un grand seigneur le nombre de ses enfans ; 
7 repond naivement qu’il n’en sait rien; se tourne du coté de son 
secretaire, & le lui demande ; celui-ci repond, dix-sept.” (p. 36.) 
Extreme reverence to parents is, however, still preserved among 
the Persian youths. ‘They prostrate themselves before them at 
their entrance, stand in their presence, and always rise even at 
the mention of their names. 

On the thirteenth of January, the mission quitted Shiraz, and 
on their way to Ispahan, visited the ruins of Per sepolis, the sculp- 

ures of Nakshi Rustam, and other less known antiquities, of 
which Mr. Morier gives an account, illustrated by several plates ; 
most of these curiosities, however, have been visited and described 
with tolerable accuracy by le Brun, and other travellers ; and our 
contracting limits warn us to confine ourselves to subjects ot 
more immediate interest, and of undisputed originality. 

The following extract conveys a forcible description of the 
barrenness of the country, and of the difficulties which any ac- 
cession of mouths to be fed brings upon the miserable inhabitants. 


“ The evening set in gloomily ; Dezbeed is considered the coldest 
spot in this region, and the snows in the winter have sometimes im- 
peded the progress of travellers for forty days together. The Me/- 
lend looked at the sky with apprehension; and the governor of 
Moorgh-aub, (Aga Khan, an Arab of an old and respected family who 
had accompanied us to the bounds of his district to provide amply for 
our passage,) shared his forebodings. He had himself often expe- 
rienced the severities of this country, and he, better than any one, 
knew the distresses which the detention of two or three hundred men 
ina spot so destitute and insulated would occasion. He had provided 
sustenance for ourselves and our cattle for one night only, and this he 
had transported with great trouble from Moorgh-aub and other vil- 
lages. Indeed through the whole of our march great and early were 
the preparations made by the chiefs of the country for our reception 
Ifthese were the difficulties of our passage, the march of an army 
would not be easily conducted. The country in its present state 
could not complete magazines of provisions, even if it were required 
ov its own government. It must however be always recollected that 
this is the least fertile province of the kingdom.” p. 147. 


Notwithstanding the last observation, the general context oi 
Mr. Morier’s journal does certainly fortify the conclusions aris- 
ing from the nature of the country, and of the government, and 
‘rom the concurrent testimony of other travellers, that agricultu 

‘al industry is at a very low ebb in Persia; and the consequent 
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difficulty of forming magazines for a large army may add tran. 
quillity to the slumbers of those proprietors of India-stock, whose 
imaginations have been haunted by the phantom of Buonaparte, 
at the head of his myrmidons, marching through Persia to the 
subjugation of India. The towns through which the mission 
passed exhibited many remains of former srandeut, but the state 
of dilapidation, and the scarcity of people, increased with every 
step of their progress towards the interior. Ispahan, the beauti- 
ful capital upon which the mighty Shah abbas lavished all the 
exuberance of oriental luxury, presents a sad and heterogeneous 
mixture of misery and magnificence. To the eye of the distant 
traveller it affords the picture of an immense capital, stretching 
farther than the eye can reach, and variegated with groves and 
avenues, and burnished domes, ‘and cupolas and gilded minarets; 
but on a near approach the gates carved and embossed with 
flowers and verses from the Koran are falling from their hinges; 
the lacquered and variegated tiles are peeling off from the sur. 
‘face of the cupolas, and the ruins of houses are spread over all 
the plain, and reach even to the feet of the surrounding moun- 
tains. Nevertheless the remains of that splendour, so minutely 
and exactly described by Chardin, are still to be traced ; and the 
following description of one of the king’s palaces, selected from 
many others of equal or superior interest, may afford some idea 
both of the power and evanescence of despotic extravagance. 


“ The palace of the Chehel Sitoon, or ‘ forty pillars,’ is situated in 
the middle of an immense square, which is intersected by various ca- 
nals, and planted in different directions by the beautiful chenar tree. 
Jn front is an extensive sjuare basin of water, from the farthest ex- 
tremity of which the palace is beautiful beyond either the power of 
language, or the correctness of the pencil to delineate. The first sa- 
Joon is open towards the garden, and is supported by eighteen pillars, 
all inlaid with mirrors, and (as the glass 1s in much greater propor- 
tion than the wood) appearing indeed at a distance to be formed of 
glass only. Each pillar has a marble base, which is carved into the 
figures of four lions, placed in such attitudes, that the shaft seems to 

vest on their four united backs. The walls which form its termination 
behind are also covered with mirrors, placed in such a variety of sym- 
metrical positions, that the mass of the structure appears to be of 
«lass, and when new must have glittered with most magnificent splen- 
dour. The ceiling is painted in gold flowers, which are still fresh and 
brilliant. Large curtains are suspended on the outside, which are 
occasionally lowered to lessen the heat of the sun. 

‘“ From this saloon an arched recess (in the same manner studded 
with glass, and embellished here and there with portraits of favourites) 
‘eads into an extensive and princely hall. Here the ceiling is arrang- 
ed in a variety of domes and figures, and is painted and gilded with a 
taste and elegance worthy of the first and most civilized of nations. 
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its finely proportioned walls are embellished by six large paintings: 
three on one side and three on the other. In the centre of that oppo 
site to the entrance is painted Shah Ismael, in an exploit much re- 
nowned in Persian story; when in the great battle with Soliman, em- 
pyeror of the Turks, he cuts the janizary aga in two before the sudtan. 
Qn the right of this, surrounded by his dancing women, musicians, 
and grandes, is Shah Abbas the great, seated at a banquet, and offer- 
ing a cup of wine to another king, whom he is entergaining at his side. 

The wine, indeed, seems to have flowed in plenty, for one of the party 
is stretched on the floor in the last stage of drunkenness. The paint- 
ing to the left is Shah Thamas, in another banquet scene. Opposite 
to the battle between Shah Ismael and Sultan Soliman is that of Nadir 
Shah and Sultan Mahmoud of India. On the left of this is Shah Ab- 
bas the younger, who also is occupied with the pleasures of the table; 
and on the right is Shah Ismael again, in an engagement with the 
Usbeck ‘Yartars. These paintings, though designed without the smal- 
lest knowledge of perspective, though the figures are in general ill- 
proportioned, and in attitudes awkward and unnatural, are yet enliven- 
ed by a spirit and character so truly illustrative of the manners and 
habits of the nations which are represented, that I should have thought 
them an invaluable addition to my collection, if I could have had time 
to have made copies of them. When it is remembered that the artist 
neither could have had the advantages of academical studies, nor the 
opportunities of improving his taste and knowledge by the galleries of 
the great in Europe, or conversed with masters in the art, his works 
would be allowed to possess a very considerable share of merit, and to 
be strong instances of the genius of the people. ‘The colours with 
which they are executed retain their original freshness; at least if they 
have faded, they must have been such in their first state, as we have 
not seen in Europe. The gilding, which is every where intermixed, 
either to explain the richness of the dress, or the quality of the uten- 
‘ils, is of a brilliancy perhaps never surpassed. 

“ From the interior of the palaces we ascended the Ali Capi gate, 
which forms the entrance. This gate, once the scene of the magni- 
ficence of the Seffi family, the thresho!d of which was ever revered as 
sacred, is now deserted, and only now and then a solitary individual is 
seen to pass negligently through.” p. 164—168. 


In spite of appearances, the beglerbeg or governor resolved to 
nvince the envoy that some superfluities still remained among 
his people for tyranny to extort. He entertained the mission 


with a dinner, which, instead of being served in the usual man- 


ner on the gr ound, was placed on tables framed for the occasion, 
and was piled up in enormous heaps.” He had the “ further at- 
tention to provide his guests with plates, spoons, knives, and forks, 
which were all in like manner made for the day’s entertainment. 
The Ae. were of silver, and that for the envoy was of gold.” 
(p. 172.) Mr. Morier has given a very interesting sketch of one 
of the principal gates of the citv, which forms part of a panora- 
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mic view, taken from the summit of a lofty pleasure-house erect, 
ed by Shah Abbas, asa station from which to view the games of 
the maidan, and the exercises of his troops. This view, together 
with those of Shiraz, ‘l’eheran, Saltaneih, &c. are strongly ex. 
pressive of the magical effect impressed upon the eye by the light 
and elegant varieties of Arabian architecture. From these re. 
mains of former magnificence the mission proceeded without de- 
lay to Teheran, the present seat of government, which, by the 
favour of the reigning monarch, has acquired some small portion 
of that prosperity, of which Ispahan has been deprived by his de- 
sertion of the palaces of his predecessors. 

Here were of course repeated, with redoubled ceremony, all 
the forms, the visits, the compliments, and the presentations un- 
dergone at Shiraz. The trifling ignorance of the nobles, and even 
of the ministers, is singular and amusing. One of them would 
not believe, that the streets of Vienna were lighted with globe 
lamps ; another was * completely staggered” by an account he 
had heard of an ass (zebra) with stripes on his back ; a third 
could not be persuaded that the houses in Europe were seven 
stories high ;* a fourth desired to know whether Sweden was 
not near the Cape of Good Hope. They do not appear, howe- 
ver, to have been very accommodating diplomatists. ‘* The con- 
ferences of the plenipotentiaries were carried on, at times, with 
the warmest contentions, at other times interrupted with the loud- 
est laughter on the most indifferent subjects.” Atone time, in the 
middle of a very serious conversation, the prime minister stopped 
short, and asked the envoy, very coolly, to tell him the history of 
the world from the creation. This was indeed as a jae upon one 
of the Persian secretaries, who was writing the annals of the pre- 
sent reign. At another time he interrupted the discussions by 
turning abruptly to Mr. Morier, asking if he was married, and 
beginning some absurd story. But the following trait, we sus- 
pect, is not to be paralleled in the lethargic levity of any diplo- 
matic intercourse that ever occurred before. ‘ One night the 
parties had sat so long, and had talked so much without produc- 
ing conviction on either side, that the plenipotentiaries, by a sort 
of unofficial compact, fell asleep. The prime minister and the 
ameen ed dowlah snored aloud in one place, and the envoy and 
I stretched ourselves along in another.” p. 199. 

Notwithstanding these unpromising interruptions, the negoci- 
ations were at length brought to a happy conclusion ;—when on a 


_~ 


* M. Gardanne has the following passage on this subject, p.44. ‘Mon grand- 
pere parlait de Versailles devant le Roi de Perse et sa Cour; et pour leur don- 
ner une idée de la magnificence du Chateau, il n’oublia pas l’escalier de marbre. 
Le Roi aprés lui avoir fait expliquer ce que signifiait escalier ; Tu me dis tou 
empereur si puissant, et il n’a pas de place pour se Joger sur la Terre.” 
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sudden some mysterious and angry despatches from the governor 
general of India, altogether disowning the king’s minister, and 
discrediting his credentials, placed the court and the mission in a 
very unpleasant dilemma; from which his Persian majesty seems 
to have released them by deputing the mirza Abul Hassan to 
accompany Mr. Morier to England for explanations. Not hav- 
ing the documents in our possession, we shall at present pass over 
this extraordinary disagreement between the diplomatic policy of 
the East India Company and of the crown, with this single ob- 
servation—that it affords another and a very striking illustration 
of the evils springing from the zmperium in imperro established 
by that anomaly 1 in politics, the mercantile sovereigns of India. 

The mission was very graciously received by his Persian ma- 
jesty, who is represented to be about forty- five years of age, 
“ of pleasing manners, an agreeabie countenance, with an aqui- 
line nose, large eyes, and arched large eyebrows. His face is ob- 
scured by an immense beard and mustachios, which are kept 
very black*. His voice has once been fine, and is still harmoni- 


ous, though hollow, and obviously that of a man who has led a 
free life.” 


“ On his head he wore a species of cylindrical crown, covered with 
pearls and precious stones, and surmounted by a light feather of dia- 
monds. He rested on a pillow embossed on every part with pearl, 
and terminated at each extremity by a thick tassel of pearl. On the 
left of the throne was a basin of water in which small fountains play- 
ed; and on its borders were placed vases set with precious stones. On 
the right, stood six of the king’s sons richly dressed: they were of 
different sizes and ages ; the eldest of them (brother by the same mo- 
ther to the Prince of Shiraz) was the Viceroy of Teheran, and possess- 
ed much authority in the state. On the left, behind the basin, stood 
five pages, most elegantly dressed in velvets and silks: one held a 
crown similar to that which the king wore on his head; the second 
held a splendid sword; the third a shield and a mace of gold and pearls ; 

the fourth a bow and arrows set with jewels; and the fifth a crachoir 
similarly ornamented. When the audience was finished, the king de- 
sired one of his ministers to inquire from Jaffer Ali Khan (the Eng- 
lish agent) what the foreigners said of him, and whether they praised 
and admired his appearance. 

“ The room in which we were introduced to the king was painted 


* In page 247, Mr. Morier has favoured the public with the Persian a 
for making the hair of the beard, and consequently that of the head, of a je 
black, It is a long and rather painful process, and appears to us to include som 
risk in the hands of an unskilful practitioner, of leaving the beard orange cr - 
lour, indigo, or bottle-green. Some, indeed, as he says, prefer to have ther 
beards of these colours. “ The people of Bokara” (among W ol we suppose 


lourished the hero of the famous romance) “ are remarkable for their blue 
be ards.” 
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and gilded in every part. On the left from the window ts a large pain: 
ing of a combat between the Persians and Russians, in which the king 
appears at full length, ona white horse, and makes the most conspicy. 
ous figure in the whole composition. The Persians of course are 
victorious, and are very busily employed in killing the Russians, who 
seem to be falling a sufficiently easy prey.” p. 192. 





Races, military reviews, wrestling, and other games were cele. 
brated in honour of the envoy, during Mr. Morier’s residence at 
Teheran. But his majesty’s impatience to receive news from 
England hastened the departure of the mirza Abul Hassan, whom 
Mr. Morier was destined to accompany. Of this mirza, who 
excited so lively an interest in this country, we have only to ob. 
serve, that his father was prime minister to Nadir Shah, who in 
a fit of caprice ordered him to be burnt alive, a fate which he 
only escaped by the sudden assassination of the tyrant ;—that the 
mirza’s uncle was put to death, one of his brothers deprived of 
his eyes, and another bastinadoed to death by his present majes 
ty ;—that the mirza himself “ was already on his knees, his neck 
made bare, and the executioner’s sword unsheathed to severe his 
head from his body, when he was suddenly reprieved ;”—that he 
travelled over Indostan and many parts of the east, till he was 
recalled to court, where he has since basked in the ‘sunshine ot 
royal favour ; although we should suppose it must be occasional. 
ly clouded by certain anticipations and recollections of no ver 

agreeable tendency. 

On the 7th of May, 1809, the mirza and Mr. Morier quitted 
Teheran on their road through Tabriz, or Tauris, to Constant- 
nople. The country through which they passed appears to be 
better cultivated and naturally more productiv e than the southern 
districts of Persia. But in proportion as they approached the 
mountaiious districts bordering on the Caspian sea, the tribes af 

wandering Elauts and Arabs, and the intestine broils of the petty 
chieftains, were found to have a considerable tendency to frus- 
irate these advantages of nature; and the privilege which all tra- 
vellers with a firman possess of turning their cattle into the stand- 
mg corn, in addition to the evils of purveyance, may well be sup- 
posed suthcient to prevent any accumulation of surplus produce: 

‘There is so great a scarcity of wood over the whole country, that 
the poor are necessarily reduced to great extremities: in gener al 
they are miscrably clad; the children have scarcely any thing to 
cover them but a shirt of coarse linen, which hardly reaches to 
their middle ; and the woman wear nothing but a shirt, a pair 0! 
drawers, a jacket, and a vail which covers the head, and serves 
them on all occasions. p. 273. 
Vhe habits arising from the climate and nature of the county, 
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nd the contests with Russia, which have been carrying on for 
some years on this frontier, have imparted to the natives of this 
part of Persia, qualities more cheering than those which we have 
hitherto contemplated ; and the character of Abbas Mirza, the 
Prince of ‘Tabriz, their governor and the heir apparent of the 
Persian crown, is highly calculated to foster and improve disposi- 
tions so favourable. Both M. Gardanne and Mr. Morier agree 
in ascribing to this prince mental: and personal accom plishments, 
far above the age and nation in which he lives. 

M. Gardanne says of him, * Ii veut relever sa nation, et il a 
ambition de la gloire militaire. S’il perd un general ov un 
guerricr, il déchire ses habits, et donne les marques de la plus 

vive douleur. I] a perdu derniérement des entans, et n’a te- 
moigné aucun chagrin.” (p. 36.) Mr. Morier’s account is a 
little more particular. 

“ The prince is said, by the Persians, to possess every quality that 
can grace a mortal ; and (as there are many circumstances in his cha- 
racter, Which his countrymen would never think of inventing) I am 
inclined to believe them. They were related to me by the hakim or 
governor of the city, at whose house I lodged during my residence at 
Tabriz. Some time ago, three of the prince’s children died: his vizir 
appeared before him with a mournful face ; the prince observed him, 
and inquired the reason: the vizir hesitated: * Speak,’ said the prince, 
‘is there any public disaster? Have the Russians been successful ? 
Have they taken any more country from us?’ ‘ No,’ answered the 
minister, ‘ it is not that; your children are sick:’ ‘ What of that?’ 
asked the prince ; * But very sick indeed, continued the vizir: * Per- 
haps then they are dead ! interrupted the father. His minister confes- 
sed the truth. * Dead;’ said the prince, ‘ why should I grieve! the state 
has lost nothing by them; had I lost three of my good servants, had 
three useful officers died, then indeed I should have grieved: but my 
children were babes, and God knows whether, if they had erown up to 
man’s estate, they would have proved good servants to their country. 

“The prince is remarkable also for the plainness of his dress ;_ he 
never wears any thing more than a coat of commen kerbas (a strony 
cotton cloth) and a plain shawl round his waist. Whenever he sees 
any officers of his court in fine laced or brocade clothes, he asks them, 
‘What is the use of all this finery ? Instead of this goid and tinsel, why 
not buy yourself a good horse, a good sword, a cood gun; this fli ippe- 
ty belongs to women. not to one who calls himselfa man and a soldier. 
He j inspects, himself, all the detail of his troops, their arms, horses, 
and accoutrements, adopting those that appear to him fit for use, and 
rejecting those that are below his standard. The governor of the city, 
Who related these traits to me, had in his house at the time two hun- 
dred muskets, which the prince refused out of two thousand that had 
been sent to him from Teheran, having himself examined every sin- 
gle gun, and tried every lock. He is said also to be extremely Iibera! 


‘o his troops, and to give all his money among them. 
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“ When I asked the governor if Messrs. Jouannin and Nerciat, of 
the French embassy (who had arrived a few days before us, and whom 
I overtook at Tabriz), had as yet departed, he replied that they were 
gone. When he came back to me in the evening he told me that 
they were not. He added, that on appearing before the prince in the 
morning, he had related my question and his own answer; on which 
the prince exclaimed, ‘ You told him that they were gone! How could 
you tell him such a falsehood? I will not allow any of my servants to 
speak an untruth.—Go and tell him that they are not gone.’ It appear. 
ed that the governor had been really mistaken in his first report. 

“The governor talked also of his prince’s horsemanship, and skill 
in the chase, which were unequalied. He told me, that at full gallop 
the prince could shoot a deer with a single ball, or with the arrow from 
his bow hit a bird on the wing. He combines, indeed, the three great 
qualities of the ancient Persians, which Zenophon enumerates, riding, 
shooting with the bow, and speaking truth. His countrymen, howe. 
ver, are, In general. less severe in their estimate of the requisites ofa 
great character, and are content to omit the last trait of excellence; 
but they never praise any one without placing in the foremost of his 
virtues his horsemanship, in which alone, perhaps, they possess any 
national pride. I once, in fact, was in some danger ef a serious dis 
pute. by hazarding a doubt, that the Turks rode better than the Per- 
sians. [t is quite ridiculous to hear them boast of their own feats on 
horseback, and despise the cavalry of every other nation. They al 
ways said, ‘ perhaps your infantry may surpass ours; but our horse: 
men are the first in the world; nothing can stand before their activity 
and impetuosity.’ In fact, they have courage—one of the first qualities 
of a horseman; they ride, without the least apprehension, over any 
country, climb the most dangerous steeps over rock and shrub ; and 
keep their way in defiance of every obstacle of ground. They have 
also a firm seat, and that on a saddle which, among an hundred differ- 
ent sorts would be called the least commodious. But that is all; they 
understand nothing of a fine hand, nor indeed with their bridles can 
they learn; for they use only a strong snaffle, fastened to the rein by 
an immense ring on each side, which they place indifferently in the 
strongest or weakest mouths ; nor do they know how to spare their 
horses and save them unnecessary fatigue; for their pace is either 
gallop on the full stretch, or a walk. As a nation, as fit stuff for sol- 
diers, I know of'no better materials. The Persian possesses the true 
qualities of the soldier; active, inured to labour, careless of life, ad- 
miring bravery, and indeed (as the chief object of their ambition) as- 
piring to the appellation of resheed or courageous.” p. 279. 


We learn from good authority, that the prince of Tabriz has. 


directed: his agents in this country to send to him the writings of 
our best authors, who treat upon the constitution and polity of 
the British empire. And the two Persian youths now in this 
metropolis, upon whom some of the newpapers have conferred 
princely honours, are in fact of Plebeian origin, and were selected 
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by the prince for their promise of superior ability, and sent hi- 
ther under proper protection to learn the English language, for 
the purpose of facilitating his acquisition of English knowledge ; 
and also to be educated, the one as a painter, the other as a sur- 
geon—the one to cure the body, the other to record the exploits 
of their sovereign. 

It is some relief to a mind long engaged in contemplating the 
fairest scenes of nature, the advantages of which the inhabitants 
waste and abuse, to reflect upon the reformation which the exam- 
ple and authority of such a prince may at length introduce among 
his countrymen. We are half disposed to indulge in so illusory 
ahope, by concealing the difficulties with which he has to con- 
tend. But truth compels us to admit that the case, for the pre- 
sent generation at least, is nearly desperate. Besides the renewed 
commotions which will probably ensue on the death of the reign- 
ing king, there is a corruption of heart and of taste, and an un- 
principled levity of manners displayed in the following passage, 
which is more disheartening than many grosser vices that might 
at first sight appear less remediable. 


“ | dined with mirza Hassan, son of the first minister, mirza Bozurk. 
There were a number of young and pleasant men, who would have 
enlivened any company ; but they seemed to vie with each other in 
the marvellous. As a specimen; a derveish had told one, that he was 
in his room when a shock of an earthcuake threw him on the floor, 
where he lay for a long time in a trance; and on recovering, found 
himself to his great surprise, extended in the court-yard, close under 
his apartment: a second shock having projected him senseless out of 
the window. Of sleight-of-hand they recounted the most wonderful 
feats; and to all this, they swear by each other's head, eyes, sons, and 
fathers. ‘The surest prognostic, indeed, of a falsehood is the number 
of emphatic oaths by which it is preceded. The Persians are called, 
with sufficient propriety, the Frenchmen of thé east; they are indeed 
atalkative, complimentary, and insincere people, yet in manners agree- 
able and enlivening.” p. 285. 


Soon after quitting Tabriz, Mr. Morier passed the frontiers of 
Persia, and though his journey through Armenia and Asia Mi- 
nor is by no means uninteresting, we shall here take leave of his 
work for the present, in order to close this article with a few re- 
flections arising out of the political system, and the picture of na- 
tional manners, which have been presented to us. 

And firstewe may observe, that as no king of Persia, for the 
last century, has ever obtained quiet possession of his throne, 
without wading to it through the blood of many competitors of 
his own family ; and, as we think, that we have enumerated three 
er four warlike brothers now possessing governments in different 
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parts of the kingdom, and all accustomed to the exercise of power 
little short of absolute sovereignty ; 1t requires no great reach of 
judgment to foresee, that Abbas Mirza, prince of Tabriz, wil] 
not quietly take possession of the government, without some years 
of confusion, destruction, and desolation, to already exhausted 
Persia. Combining, therefore, this prospect, with what we have 
observed of the natural poverty and difficulties of the country; 
and considering chat there is an Afgan monarch in Cabul and 
Candahar, between the frontiers of Persia and those of India, al. 
most necessarily hostile to the Persian government; we think 
ourselves entitled to conclude, that any serious imconvenience to 
our Indian possessions from the passage of a French force through 
Persia is for the present altogether imaginary. We are far, how. 
ever, from wishing that the British government should on this 
account relax in the attention which it has lately given to the 
court of Persia. ‘There are many moral, many political objects, 
which may be promoted by the connexion. And generally speak- 
ing, we think it becoming in a great nation professing to act on 
liberal and enlarged principles of policy, to cultivate intimacies 
with those who can reap moral and political improvement from 
the intercourse. We do from our hearts detest that truly pedler 
principle of diplomacy adopted by France and the continental 
states, that calculates what people can be kidnapped, what territo- 
ry seized from its lawful owner, at such a consumption of human 
life, or at such an expense of military spies and official falsehoods. 
M. Gardanne’s work, scanty and unsatisfactory as it is, proves 
clearly enough, that Persia has been long entered in the Gallic 
ledger as an article of debit against England, or to be purchased at 
the abovementioned rate. But as making good the delivery would 
entail upon Persia an aggravation of all her evils, it behoves Eng- 
land to enter her protest against the demands of France, and to 
support it by every measure which can extenuate the evils under 
which the Persians labour. We should then be instrumental in 
extricating the fairest of the Asiatic nations from the same state 
of moral and political degradation from which we are now labour- 
ing to preserve the fairest of those of Europe ; nay, we think that 
we may add the whole European continent. ‘To be convinced 
that Spain and Great Britain are the only impediments to sucha 
consummation of evil, it is only necessary to contemplate the ab- 
ject state of Persia, and to reflect upon the causes that have pro- 
duced it, and then to trace the progress and consider the plans of 
. Napoleon. Called to the possession of supreme power under 
circumstances, than which none were ever more favourable to 1ts 
establishment on the broad basis of the people’s happiness ; with 
a littleness of mind truly despicable, he has chosen to rest his 
fame on the personal aggrandizement of his family and depen 
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dents, on military glory, and the oppression, not to say the abso- 
jute annihilation of the people. With his “ twenty satrapies” fast 
rising on every side around the parent tyrant, what but the moral 
force instilled by the exertions of England, and the example of 
successful resistance so gloriously exhibited in the peninsula, 

revents him from sending in a fit of caprice his chief executioner 
with the bowstring to the king of Prussia, or to bring to the impe- 
rial footstool the eves and the tongue of the king of Wirtemberg, 
or to chain her majesty of Sicily by her neck to the wall, or to bas- 
tinado to death their new-made majesties of Bavaria or Saxony? 
Nor is this all; the evils would accumulate not upon the higher 
ranks only, but upon every class of the people. Protected as 
they may be by the energy of a first establisher of tyranny from all 
oppressions but his own; what shall save them from the horrors 
of the domestic contests, the rebellions, the sackings of cities, and 
the laying waste of countries, that have universally ensued among 
the degenerate descendants of the first great tyrant, who adds the 
prejudices of a princely education to the orthodox vices of their 
established system of politics? The line of the Buonapartes, 
should Providence be pleased to afflict and chastise the world 
with a royal race from the stock, must from the nature of things 
surpass the Sofis themselves in luxury and cruelty ; and a suc- 
cession of unprincipled and warlike satraps will perpetuate civil 
discord and eternal bloodshed by never-ending contests for the 
possession of the “‘ roi faineant,” or for the substitution of a less 
fortunate brother or cousin as the instrument of their power. 

We have reason to believe that this splendid and well edited 
volume is the first of a succession of works upon Persia that will 
gradually come before the public. A new work from M. de Sacy 
is shortly expected from Paris; and the present embassy under 
Sir Gore Ousely contains (besides Mr. Morier) the ambassador’s 
brother Sir William Ousely, a gentleman whose perfect acquaint- 
ance with oriental literature and languages, must afford a peculiar 
interest to any account of his researches. 
The three maps, which illustrate the work before us, will be 

found to contain original matter useful to geographers. 
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Memoirs of the Political and Private Life of James Cauldfield, Earl of Charlie. 
mont, Knight of St. Patrick, &c. &c. By Francis Hardy, Esq. Member of the 
House of Commons in the three last Parliaments cf Ireland. 4to. pp. 486, 
London. 1810. 


THIS is the life of a Gentleman, written by a Gentleman ;— 
and, considering the tenor of many of our late biograjhies, this 
of itself is no slight recommendation. But it is; moreover, the 
life of one who stood foremost in the political history of Ire- 
land for fifty years preceding her union,—that is, for the whole 
period during which Ireland had a history of politics of her 
own—written by one who was a witness and a sharer in the 
scene,—a man of fair talents and liberal views,—and distinguish- 
ed, beyond all writers on recent politics that we have ever met 
with, for the handsome and indulgent terms in which he speaks 
of his political opponents. ‘The work is enlivened, too, with va- 
rious anecdotes and fragments of the correspondence of persons 
eminent for talents, learning, and political services, in both coun- 
tries; and with a great number of characters, sketched with a ve- 
ry powerful, though somewhat too favourable hand, of almost all 
who distinguished themselves, during this momentous period, on 
the scene of Irish affairs. 

From what we have now said, the reader will conclude that 
we think very favourably of this book: And we do think it both 
entertaining and instructive. But—(for there is always a but in 
a Reviewer’s praises )—it has also its faults and imperfections ; 
and these, alas! so great and so many, that it requires all the 
good nature we'can catch by sympathy from the author, not to 
treat him now and then with a terrible and’ exemplary severity. 
He seems, in the first place, to have begun and ended his book, 
without ever forming an idea of the distinction between private 
and public history ; and sometimes tells us stories about Lord 
Charlemont, and about people who were merely among his acci- 
dental acquaintance, far too long to find a place even in a bio- 
graphical memoir ;—and sometimes enlarges upon matters of ge- 
neral history, with which Lord Charlemont has no other connex- 
ion, than that they happened during his life, with a minuteness 
which would not be tolerated in a professed annalist. The biog- 
raphy again is broken, not only by large patches of historical 
matter, but by miscellaneous reflections, and anecdotes of all 
manner of persons; while, in the historical part, he succesgively 
makes the most unreasonable presumptions on the reader’s know- 
ledge, his ignorance, and his curiosity,—overlaying him at one 
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time, with anxious and uninteresting details, and, at another, 
omitting even such general and summary notices of the progress 
of events as are necessary to connect his occasional narratives 
and reflections. 

The most conspicuous and extraordinary of his irregularities, 
however, is that of his style ;—which touches upon all the ex- 
tremes of composition, almost in every page, or every paragraph ; 
—or rather, is entirely made up of those extremes, without ever 
resting for an instant in a medium, or affording any pause for 
softening the effects of its contrasts and transitions. Sometimes, 
and indeed most frequently, it is familiar, loose and colloquial, 
beyond the common pitch of serious conversation ; at other times 
by far too figurative, rhetorical and ambitious, for the sober tone 
of history. Here, it runs into little trifling jokes and stories ; 
there, into weighty aphorisms and potent antitheses. One page 
is filled with vulgar idiom and ungrammatical familiarity ; and 
another teems with more classical allusions, than would serve to 
season a whole quarto of parliamentary orations. The ingenious 
author, in short, has never hit, by any accident, upon the proper 
tone for impressive narrative, or important discussion; but is 
perpetually carried away, by ambition, or carelessness, or vivaci- 
ty of temper, or deficiency of taste, into all sorts of strange and 
contradictory excess. ‘To our colder temperaments a good deal 
of this appears strained and unnatural ; but, to an Irishman, it is 
very probably natural enough ; and indeed, the whole work bears 
more resemblance to the animated and versatile ta/é of a man of 
generous feelings and excitable imagination, than the mature pro- 
duction of an author who had diligently corrected his manuscript 
for the press, with the fear of the public before his eyes. ‘There 
is a spirit about the work, however,—independent of the spirit 
of tandour and indulgence of which we have already spoken,— 
which redeems many of its faults ; and, looking upon it in the 
light of a memoir by an intelligent contemporary, rather than a 
regular history or profound dissertation, we think that its value 
will not be injured by a comparison with any work of this de- 
scription that has been recently offered to the public. 

The part of the work which relates to Lord Charlemont indi- 
vidually,—though by no means the least interesting, at least in 
its adjuncts and digressions,—may be digested into a very short 
summary. He was born in Ireland in 1728; and received a pri- 
vate education under a succession of preceptors, of various merit 
and assiduity. In 1746 he went abroad, without having been 
either at a public school or an university ; and yet appears to 
have been earlier distinguished both for scholarship and polite 
manners, than most of the ingenuous youths that are turned out 
by these celebrated seminaries. He remained on the Continent 
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no less than nine years; in the course of which, he extended his 
travels to Greece, Turkey, and Egypt; and formed an intimate 
and friendly acquaintance with the celebrated historian David 
Hume, whom he met both at Turin and Paris—the President 
Montesquieu—the Marchese Maffei—Cardinal Albani—Lord 
Rockingham—the Duc de Nivernois—and various other eminent 
persons. He had rather a dislike to the French national charac. 
ter ; though he admired their literature, and the general polite. 
ness of their manners. 

In 1755 he returned to his:native country, at the age of 28; an 
object of interest and respect to all parties, and to all individuals 
of consequence in the kingdom. His intimacy with Lord John 
Cavendish naturally disposed him to be on a good footing with 
his brother, who was then Lord Lieutenant; and “ the outset of 
his politics,” as he had himself observed, “ gave reason to suppose 
that his life would be much more courtly than it proved to be.” 
The first scene of profligacy and court intrigue, however, which 
he witnessed, determined him to act a more manly part—“ to be 
a Freeman,” as Mr. Hardy says, “in the purest sense of the word, 
opposing the court or the people indiscriminately, whenever he 
saw them adopting erroneous or mischievous opinions.” To this 
resolution, his biographer adds, that he had the virtue and firm- 
ness to adhere ; and the consequence was, that he was uniformly 
in opposition to the court for the long remainder of his life! 

Though very regular in his attendance on the Irish Parliament, 
he alwavs had a house in London, where he passed a good part 
of the winter, till 1773; when feelings of patriotism and duty 
induced him to transfer his residence almest entirely to Ireland. 
The polish of his manners, however, and the kindness of his dis- 
position,—his taste for literature and the arts, and the unsuspected 
purity and firmness of his political principles, had before this 
time secured him the friendship of almost all the distinguished 
men who adorned England at this period. With Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Burke, and Mr. Beauclerk—Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, 
Sir William Chalmers—and many others of a similar character— 
he was always particularly intimate. During the Lieutenancy of 
the Earl of Northumberland, in 1772, he was, without any so- 
licitation, advanced to the dignity of an Earl ; and was very. much 
distinguished and consulted during the short period of the Rock- 
ingham administration ;—though neither at that time, nor at any 
other, invested with any official situation. In 1768, he married; 
and in 1780, he was chosen General of the Irish Voluntezes. and 
conducted himself in that delicate and most important command, 
witha degree of temper and judgment, liberality and firmness, 
which we have no doubt, contributed, more than any thing else, 
hoth to the efficacy and the safety of that most perilous but ne- 
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cessary experiment, The rest of his history is soon told. He 
was the early patron, and the constant friend of Mr. Grattan ; 
and was the means of introducing the celebrated Single-Speech 
Hamilton, to the acquaintance of Mr. Burke. Though very early 
disposed to relieve the Catholics from a part of their disabilities, 
he certainly was doubtful of the prudence, or propriety of their 
more recent pretensions. He was from first to last a zealous, 
active, and temperate advocate for parliamentary reform. He was 
averse to the Legislative Union with Great Britain. He was 
uniformly steady to his principles, and faithful to his friends ; 
and seems to have divided the latter part of his life pretty equal- 
ly between those elegant studies of literature and art, by which 
his youth had been delighted, and those patriotic deities to which 
he had devoted his middle age. The sittings of the Irish Acade- 
my, over which he presided from its first foundation, were fre- 
quently held at Charlemont House ;—and he always extended the 
most munificent patronage to the professors of art, and the kind- 
est indulgence to youthful talents of every description. His 
health had declined gradually from about the year 1790; and he 
died in August 1799,—esteemed and regretted by all who had 
had any opportunity of knowing him, in public or in private, as a 
friend or as an opponent,—Such is the sure reward of honoura- 
ble sentiments, and mild and steady principles ! 

To this branch of the history belongs a considerable part of 
the anecdotes and characters with which the book is enlivened : 
and, in a particular manner, those which Mr. Hardy has given 
in Lord Charlemont’s own words, from the private papers and. 
memoirs which have been put into his hands. His Lordship 
appears to have kept a sort of journal of every thing interesting, 
that befel him through life, and especially during his long resi- 
dence on the Continent. From this document Mr. Hardy has 
made copious extracts, in the earlier part of his narrative; and 
the general style of them is undoubtedly very creditable to the 
noble author ;—a little tedious, perhaps, now and then,—and 
generally a little too studiously and maturely composed, for 
the private memoranda of a young man of talents j—but al- 
ways in the style and tone of a gentlemen, and with a character 
of rationality, and calm indulgent benevolence, that is infinitely 
more pleasing than sallies of sarcastic wit, or periods of cold-blood- 
ed speculation. 

One of the first characters that appears on the scene, is our 
excellent countryman, the celebrated David Hume, whom Lord 
Charlemont first met with at Turin, in the year 1750:—and of 
whom he has given an account rather more entertaining, we be- 
Neve, than accurate. We have ‘no doubt, however, that it re- 
cords with perfect fidelity, the impression which he then received 
VOL. VII. ae 
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from the appearance and conversation of that distinguished phi- 
losopher. But, with all our respect for Lord Charlemont, we 
cannot allow a young Irish Lord, on his first visit at a foreign 
court, to have been precisely the person most capable of appreti- 
ating the value of such a man as David Hume ;—and though there 
is a great fund of truth in the following observations, we think 
they illustrate the character and condition of theperson who make; 
them, fully as much as that of him to whom they are applied. 


« Nature, I believe, never formed any man more unlike his rea! 
character, than David Hume. The powers of physiognomy were 
baffled by his countenance: neither could the most skilful, in that sci. 
ence, pretend to discover the smallest trace of the faculties of his 
mind, in the unmeaning features of his visage. His face was broad 
and fat, his mouth wide, and without any other expression than that 
of imbecility. His eyes vacant and spiritless; and the corpulence of 
his whole person was far better suited to communicate the idea of a 
turtle-eating alderman, than that of a refined philosopher. His speech, 
in English, was rendered ridiculous by the broadest Scotch accent; 
and his French was, if possible, still more laughable ; so that wisdom, 
most certainly, never disguised herself before in so uncouth a garb, 
Though now near fifty years old, he was healthy and strong; but his 
health and strength, far from being advantageous to his figure, instead 
of manly comeliness, had only the appearance of rusticity. His wear- 
ing an uniform added greatly to his natural awkwardness; for he wore 
it like a grocer of the trained bands. Sinclair was a Lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and was sent to the courts of Vienna and Turin as a military en- 
voy, to see that their quota of troops was furnished by the Austrians 
and Piedmontese. It was thereiore thought necessary that his secre- 
tary should appear to be an officer; and Hume was accordingly dis- 
vuised in scarlet. 

* Having thus given an account of his exterior, it is but fair that I 
should state my good opinion of his character. Of all the philoso- 
phers of his sect, hone, I believe, ever joined more real benevolence 
to its mischievous principles, than my friend Hume. His love to man- 
kind was universal, and vehement ; and there was no service he would 
not cheerfully have done to his fellow-creatures, excepting only that of 
suffering them to save their souls in their own way. He was tender- 
hearted, friendly, and charitable in the extreme.” p. 8, 9. 


His Lordship then tells a story in illustration of the philoso- 
pher’s benevolence, which we have no other reason for leaving 
out—but that we know it not to be true; and concludes a little 
dissertation on the pernicious effects of his doctrines, with the 
following little anecdote ; of the authenticity of which, also, we 
should entertain some doubts, did it not appear likely te have 
fallen within his own personal knowledge. 


“ He once professed himself the admirer of a young, most beaut!- 
ful, and accomplished lady, at Turin, who only laughed at his passion 
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ne day he Pcisiin her i in the usual common-place strain that he 
vas, “abimé, anéanti.’ —* Oh! pour anéanti,” replied the lady, “ ce 
vest en effet gu’ une ofieration tres naturelle de votre Systéme.” p. 19. 


The following passages are from a later part of the journal : 
hut indicate the same turn of mind in the observer. 


“ Hume’s fashion at Paris, when he was there as Secretary to Lard 
Hertford, was truly ridiculous; and nothing ever marked, in a more 
striking manner, the whimsical genious of the french. No man, from 
his manners, was surely less formed for their society, or less likely to 
meet with their approbation ; but that flimsy philosophy which per- 
yades and deadens even their most licentious novels, was then the 
folly of the day. Freethinking and English frocks were the fashion, 

and the Anglomanie was the ton du fais. From what has been alrea- 
dy said of him, it is apparent that his conversation to strangers, and 
particularly to Frenchmen, could be little delightful; and still more 
particularly, one would suppose, to Frenchwomen. And yet, no lady’s 
‘oilette was complete without Hume’s attendance. At the opera, his 
broad, unmeaning face was usually seen entre deux jolis minois. The 
ladies in France give the ton, and the ton was deism; a species of 
philosophy ill suited to the softer sex, in whose delicate frame weak- 
ness is interesting, and timidity acharm. But the women of France 
were deists, as with us they were charioteers. How my friend Hume 
was able to endure the encounter of these French female Titans, I 
know not. In England, either his philosophic pride, or his convic- 
iion that infidelity was ill suited to women, made him perfectly 
averse from the initiation of ladies into the mysteries of his doctrine.” 
p. 121, 122. 

“ Nothing,” adds his Lordship, in another place, “ever showed 
mind more truly benificent than Hume’s whole conduct with regard 
to Rousseau. That story is too well known to be repeated ; and ex- 
vibits a striking picture of Hume’s heart, whilst it displays the strange 

and unaccountable vanity and madness of the French, or rather Swiss 

moralist. When first they arrived together from France, happening to 
meet Hume in the Park, I wished him Joy of his pleasing connexion ; 
‘ad particularly hinted, that I was convinced he must be perfectly 
happy in his new friend, as their sentiments were, I believed, nearly 
similar.” “Why no, man,” said he, “in that you are mistaken. 
‘ousseau is not what you think him; he has a hankering after the 
Bible, and, indeed, is little better than a Christian, in a way of his 
own.’ p. 120. 

‘In London, where he often did me the honour to communicate 
the manuscripts of his additional Essays, before their publication, | 
nave sometimes, in the course of our intimacy, asked him, whether 
ie thought that, if his opinions were universally to take place, man- 
kind would not be rendered more unhappy than they now were; and 
Whether he did not suppose, that the curb of religion was necessary 
to human nature? “ The objections,’ answered he, “are not without 
weight; but error neyer can produce good; and truth ought to take 
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place of all considerations.”” He never failed, indeed, in the mids 
of any controversy, to give its due praise to every thing tolerable that 
was either said or written against him. His sceptical turn made him 
doubt, and consequently dispute, every thing ; yet was he a fair and 
pleasant disputant. He heard with patience, and answered without acri- 
mony. Neither was his conversation at any time offensive, even to 
his more scrupulous companions. His good sense, and good nature, 
prevented his saying any thing that was likely to shock; and it was 
not till he was provoked to argument, that, in mixed companies, he 
entered into his favourite topics.” p. 123 


Another of the eminent persons of whom Lord Charlemont 
has recorded his impressions in his own hand, was the celebrated 
Montesquieu; of whose acquaintance he says, and with some 
reason, he was more vain, than of having seen the pyramids of 
Egypt. He and another English gentleman paid their first visit 
to him at his seat near Bordeaux ; and the following is the ac- 
count of their introduction. 


“ "rhe first eppointment with a favourite mistress, could not have 
rendered our night more restless than this flattering invitation ; and 
the next morning we set out so early, that we arrived at his villa be- 
fore he was risen. The servant showed us into his library; where the 
first object of curiosity that presented itself, was a table, at which hs 
had apparently been reading the night before, a book lying upoi 
open, turned down, and a lamp extinguished. Eager to know the 
nocturnal studies of this great philosopher, we immediately flew to 
the book. It was a volume of Ovid’s Works, tontaining his Elegies, 
and open at one of the most gallant poems of that master of love. Be- 
fore we could overcome our surprise, it was greatly increased by the 
entrance of the president, whose appearance and manner was totally 
opposite to the idea which we had formed to ourselves of him. Jn- 
stead of a grave austere philosopher, whose presence might strike 
with awe such boys as we were, the person who now addressed us, was 
a gay, polite, sprightly Frenchman; who, after a thousand genteel 
compliments, and a thousand thanks for the honour we had done him, 
desired to know whether we would not breakfast; and, upon our de- 
clining the offer, having already eaten at an inn not far from the house, 
‘‘Come, then,” says he, “let us walk; the day is fine, and I long to 
show you my villa, as I have endeavoured to form it according to the 
E nglish taste, and to cultivate and dress it in the English manner.’ 
Following him into the farm, we soon arrived at the skirts of a beauti- 
fal wood, cut into walks, and paled round, the entrance to which was 
barricadoed with a mov eable bar, about three feet high, fastened with 
a padlock. ‘ Come,” said he, searching in his pocket, “it is fot 
worth our while to wait for the key ; you, I am sure, can leap as well 
as I can, and this bar shall not stop me.” So saying, he ran at the 
bar, and fairly jumped over it, while we followed him with amaze- 


ment, though not without delight, to sce the philosopher likely to be- 
ome our playfellow.” p. 32, 33. 
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«In Paris, I have frequently met him in company with ladies, and 
have been as often astonished at the politeness, the gallantry, and 
sprightliness of his behaviour. In a word, the most accomplished, 
the most refined fretit-mditre of Paris, could not have been more amu- 
sing, from the liveliness of his chat, nor could have been more inex- 
haustible in that sort of discourse which is best suited to women, than 
this venerable philosopher of seventy years old. But at this we shall 
not be surprised, when we reflect that the profound author of L’Esprit 
des Loix, was also author of the Persian Letters, and of the truly gal- 
lant Temple de Gnide.”’ p. 36. 


The following opinion, from such a quarter, might have been 
expected to have produced more effect than it seems to have 
done, on sO warm an admirer as Lord Charlemont. 


“ In the course of our conversations, Ireland, and its interests, have 
often been the topic ; and, upon these occasions, I have always found 
him an advocate for a Union between that country and England. 
“Were I an Irishman,” said he, “ I would certainly wish for it; and, asa 
ceneral lover of liberty, I sincerely desire it ; and for this plain reason, 
that an inferior country, connected with one much her superior in force, 
can never be certain of the permanent enjoyment of constitutional free- 
dom, unless she has, by her representatives, a proportional share in the 
legislature of the superior kingdom.”  p. 36. 


Of Lord Charlemont’s English friends and associates, none is 
represented, perhaps, in more lively and pleasing colours than 
lopham, Beauclerk, to the graces of whose conversation even 
the fastidious Dr. Johnson has borne such powerful testimony. 
Lord Charlemont, and, indeed, all who have occasion to speak 
of him, represent him as more accomplished and agreeable in so- 
ciety, than any man of his age—of exquisite taste, perfect good- 
breeding, and unblemished integrity and honour. Undisturbed, 
too, by ambition, or political animosities, and at his ease with re- 
gard to fortune, he might appear to be placed at the very summit 
of human felicity, and to exemplify that fortunate lot to which 
common destinies afford such various exceptions. But there is 
no such lot. This happy man, so universally acceptable, and 
with such resources in himself, was devoured by ennuz ; and pro- 
hably envied, with good reason, the condition of one half of those 
laborious and discontented beings who looked up to him with 
envy and admiration. He was querulous, Lord Charlemont as- 
sures us—indifferent, and internally contemptuous to the greater 
part of the world ;—and, like so many other accomplished per- 
sons, upon whom the want of employment has imposed the hea- 
vy task of self-occupation, he passed his life in a languid and un- 
satisfactory manner ; absorbed sometimes in play, and sometimes 
in study ; and seeking, in vain, the wholesome exercise of a strong 
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mind, in desultory reading, or contemptible dissipation. His 
Letters, however, are delightful; and we are extremely obliged 
to Mr. Hardy, Sor having favoured us with so many of them. 
It is so seldom that the pure, animated, and unrestrained lan- 
guage of polite conversation, can -be found in a printed book, that 
we cannot resist the temptation of transcribing a considerable 
part of the specimens before us; which, while they exemplify, 
in the happiest manner, the perfect style of a gentleman, serve to 
illustrate, for more reflecting readers, the various sacrifices that 
are generally required for the formation of the envied character 
to which that style belongs. A very interesting essay might be 
written on the unhappiness of those, from whom nature and for- 
tune seem to have removed all the causes of unhappiness :—and 
we are sure that no better assortment of proofs and illustration 
could be annexed to such an essay, than some of the following 
passages. 


“T have been but once at the club since you left England. We 
were entertained, as usual by Dr. Goldsmith’s absurdity. Mr. V. can 
give you an account of it. Sir Joshua Reynolds intends painting your 
picture over again; so you may set your heart at rest for some time + 
It is true, it will last so much the longer ; but then you may wait these 
ten years for it. Elmsly gave me a commission from you about Mr. 
Walpole’s frames for prints, which is perfectly unintelligible : I wish 
you would explain it, and it shall be punctually executed. The Duke 
of Northumberland has promised me a pair of his new pheasants for 
you; but you must wait till all the crowned heads in Europe have 
been served first. I have been at the review at Portsmouth. , If you 
had seen it, you would have owned that it is a very pleasant thing to 
be a King. It is true, made a job of the claret to ; 
who furnished the first tables with vinegar, under that denomination. 
Charles Fox said, that Lord S—wich should have been impeached! 
What an abominable world do we live in! that there should not be 
above half a dozen honest men 77 the world, and that one of those 
should live in Treland. You will, perhaps, be shocked at the small por- 
tion of honesty that I allot to your country: but a sixth part is as 
much as comes to its share ; and, for any thing J know to the contra- 
ry, the other five may be in Ireland too; forI am sure I do not know 
where else to find them. Your philanthropy engages you to think 
well of the greatest part of mankind; but every year, every hour, adds 
to my misanthropy, and J have had a pretty considerable share of it 
for some years past. Leave e your parliament and your nation to shift 
for-itself; and consecrate that time to your friends, which you spend 
in endeavouring to promote the interest of half a million of scoun- 
drels. Since, as Pope says, 





“‘ Life can little else supply, 
Than just to look about us, and’to die.”’ 


Do.not let us lose that moment that we have; but Ict us enjoy ait 
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sat can be enjoyed in this world—the pleasures of a true uninterrupt- | 
ed friendship. Let us leave this island of fog and iniquity, and sajl to Ni 
purer regions, not yet quite corrupted by Luropean manners. It is 
true, you must leave behind you Marino, and your medals; but you 
will likewise leave behind you the S—s, and R—bys of this place. I- 
know you will say you can do all this without flying to the other pole, 
by shunning the society of such wretches; but what avails it to me, 
that you are the very man I could wish, when I am separated from 
you by sea and land? If you wiil quit Marino, and sail with me, I will 
ly from Almack’s, though, whatever evil I may have suffered from 
my connexion with that place, I shall always with gratitude remem- 
ber, that there I first began my acquaintance with you. Why should 
jyrtune have placed our paltry concerns in two different islands? If 
we could keep them, they are not worth one hour’s conversation at 
"Imsly’s. If life is good for any thing, it is made so by the society 
) of those whom we love. At all events, I will try to come to Ireland, ‘ 
. and shall take no excuse from you, for not coming early in the winter 
to London. ‘The club exists but by your presence. ‘The flourishing 
of learned men is the glory of the state ;—-Mr. Vesey will tell you that 
our club consists of the greatest men in the world: and consequently 
you see there is a good and patriotic reason for you to return to Eng- 
; land in the winter.”  p. 168, 169. 
: “] am rejoiced to find by your letter, that Lady C. is as you wish. 
[have yet remaining so much benevolence towards mankind, as to 
wish that there may be a son of your’s, educated by you, as a speci- 


men of what mankind ought to be. Goldsmith, the other day, put a 
. paragraph into the newspapers, in praise of Lord. Mayor Townshend. 
r The same night we happened to sit next to Lord Shelburne, at Drury 
C Lane. J mentioned the circumstance of the paragraph to him. He 
: sald to Goldsmith, that he hoped that he had mentioned nothing about 
0 Malagrida in it. “Jo you know,” answered Goldsmith, “ that I ne- 
' ver could conceive the reason why they call you Malagrida; for Ma- 
r lagrida was a very good sort of a man.” You see plainly what he 
meant to say; but that happy turn of expression is peculiar to him- 
e self. Mr. Walpole says, that this story is a picture of Goldsmith’: 
€ whole life. Johnson has been confined for some weeks in the Isle of 
Pe Skye. We hear that he was obliged to swim over to the main lands 
S taking hold of a cow’s tail. Be that as it may, Lady Di. has promised 
A ‘omake a drawing of it. Our poor club is in a miserable decay ; un- 
4 less you come and relieve it, it will certainly expire. Would you ima 

| 


sine, that Sir Joshua Reynolds is extremely anxious to be member of 
ls Almack’s? You see what noble ambition will make a man attemp. 

: Chat den is not yet opened, consequently I have not been there; se, 
for the present, I am clear upon that score. I suppose your confound- 
ed Irish politics take up your whole attention at present: but we can 
hot do without you. If you do not come here, I will bring all the 
club over to Ireland, to live with you, and that will drive you here 
iM your own defence. Johnson shali spoil your books, Goldsmith pul! 
your flawers, and Boswell talk to you. Stay then if vou can A diet: 
my dear Lord.” p. 176,177, 178 
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“I hope your parliament has finished all its absurdities, and tha 
you will be at leisure to come over here to attend your club, where 
you will do much more good than all the patriots in the world every 
did to any body, viz. you will make very many of your friends extreme. 
ly happy ; and ygu know Goldsmith has informed us, that no form of 
government ever contributed either to the happiness or misery of any 
one. I saw a letter from Foote, giving an account of an Irish tragedy, 
The subject is Manlius; and the last speech which he makes, when 
he is pushed off from the Tarpeian Rock, is, .““ Sweet Jesus, where 
am I going’? Pray send me word if this is true. We have a new 
comedy here, which is good for nothing. Bad as it is, however, it 
succeeds very well, and has almost killed Goldsmith with envy, 
I have no news either literary or political, to send you. Every body, 
except myself, and about a million of vulgars are in the country. J am 
closely confined, as Lady Di. expects to be so every hour.” p. 178. 

‘J must now entreat you to lay aside your politics for some time, 
and to consider, that the taking care of your health is one of the most 
public-spirited things that you can possibly do; for, notwithstanding 
your vapour about Ireland, | do not believe that you can very»well 
spare one honest man. Our politicians, on this side of the water are 
all asleep; but I hear they are to be awakened next Monday, by 
a printer, who is ordered to attend the bar of the House, for having 
abused Sir Fletcher Norton. They have already passed a vote, that 
Sir Fletcher’s character is immaculate, and will most certainly punish 
the printer very severely, if a trifling circumstance does not prevent 
them, viz. that the printer should, as he most probably will, refuse to 
attend. Our club has dwindled away to nothing. Nobody attends but 
Mr. Chambers; and he is going to the East Indies. Sir Joshua and 
Goldsmith have got into such a round of pleasures, that they have no 
time. In my next I will send you a long history of all our friends; and 
particularly an account how twelve thousand pounds may be paid without 
advancing one single shilling. This is certainly very convenient ; and, 
if you cad get rid of ali your feeling and morality before my next letter 
arrives, you may put it in practice, as probably it has not yet been in- 
troduced into Ireland.” p. 179. 

“ Why should you be vexed to find that inankind are fools and 
knaves ? £ have known it so long, that every fresh instance of it amu- 
ses me. provided it does not immediately affect my friends or myself. 
Politicians do not seem to me to be much greater rogues than other 
people ; and as their actions affect, in general, private persons less 
than other kinds of villany do, I cannot fitid that I am so angry with 
them. It is true, that the leading men in both countries at present, 
are, I believe, the most corrupt, @bandoned people in the nation. 
But now that I am upon this wotthy subject of human nature, I 
will inform you of a few particylars relating to the discovery of Ota- 
heite.”’ p. 180. 

“ There is another curiosity here, Mr. Bruce. His drawings are 
the most beautiful things you ever saw, and hisadventures more woll- 
derful than those of Sinbad the sailor,—and perhaps as true. I am 
much ynore afflicted with the account you send me of your health; 
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han I am.at the corruption of your ministers. I always hated poli- 
tics: and I now hate them ten times worse ; as I have reason to think 
that they contribute towards your ill health. You do me great justice 
in thinking, that whatever concerns you, must interest me; but as I 
wish you most sincerely to be perfectly happy, I cannot bear to think 
that the villainous proceedings of others should make you miserable : 
for, in that case, undoubtedly, you will never be happy. Charles Fox 
is a member at the Turk’s Head; but not till he was a patriot ; and 
you know, if one repents, &c. There is nothing new, but Goldsmith’s 
Retaliation, which you certainly have seen. Pray tell Lady Ch arle- 
mont, from me, that I desire she may keep you from politics, as they 
do children from sweetmeats, that make them sick.” p. 181, i182. 


We look upon these extracts as very interesting and valuable ; 
but they have turned out to be so long, that we must cut short 
this private branch of the history. We must add, however, a 
part of Lord Charlemont’s account of Mr. Burkc, with whom he 
lived in habits of the closest intimacy, and continual correspon- 
dence, till his extraordinary breach with his former political as- 
sociates in 1792. Mr. Hardy does not exactly know at what 
period the following paper, found in Lord Charlemont’s hand- 
writing, was written. 


“ This most amiable and ingenious man, was private secretary to 
Lord Rockingham. It may not be superfluous to relate the following 
anecdote, the truth of which I can assert, and which does honour to 
him and his truly noble patron. Soon after Lord Rockingham, upon 
the warm recommendation of many friends, had appointed Burke his 
secretary, the Duke of Newcastle informed him, that he had unwarily 
taken into his service a man of dangerous principles, and one who was 
by birth and education a papist and a jacobite ; a calumny founded up- 
on Burke’s Irish connexions, which were most of them of that persua- 
sion, and upon some juvenile follies arising from those connexions. 
The Marquis, whose genuine Whiggism was easily alarmed, imnie- 
diately sent for Burke. and told him what he had heard. It was easy 
for Burke, who had been educated at the university in Dublin, to bring 
testimonies to his protestantism ; and with regard to the second accu- 
sation, which was wholly founded on the former, it was soon done 
away , and Lord Rockingham, readily and willingly disabused, declar- 
ed that he was perfectly satisfied of the falsehood of the information 
he had received, and that he no longer harboured the smallest doubt 
of the integrity of his principles; when Burke, with an honest and dis- 
interested boldness, told his Lordship that it was now no Jonger possi- 
ble for him to be his secretary ; that the reports he had heard would 
probably, even unknown to himself, create in his mind such suspicions, 
as might prevent his thoroughly confiding in him; and that no earth- 
ly consideration should induce him to stand in that relation, with a 
man who did not place entire confidence in him. The Marquis, struck 
vith this manliness of sentiment, which so exactly corresponded with 
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the feelings ef his own heart, frankly and positively assured him, that 
what had passed, far from leaving any bad impression on his mind, 
had only served to fortify his good opinion; and that if from no other 
reason, he might rest assured, that from his conduct upon that occa. 
sion alone, he should ever esteem, and place in him the most unresery. 
ed confidential trust—a promise which he faithfully performed. Nei. 
ther had he at any time, nor his friends after his death, the least rea. 
son to repent of that confidence ; Burke having ever acted towards 
him with the most inviolate faith and affection, and towards his suryj- 
ving friends with a constant and disinterested fidelity, which was proof 
against his own indigent circumstances, and the magnificent offers of 
those in power. It must, however, be confessed, that his early habits 
and connexions, though they could never make him swerve from his 
duty, had given his mind an almost constitutional bent towards the po- 
pish party. Prudence is, indeed, the only virtue he does not possess; 
from a total want of which, and from the amiable weaknesses of an ex- 
cellent heart, his estimation in England, though still great, is certainly 
diminished.” p. 343, 344. 


We have hitherto kept Mr. Hardy himself so much in the 
back ground, that we think it is but fair to lay before the reader 
the sequel which he has furnished to the preceding notice of 
Lord Charlemont. The passage is perfectly characteristic of 
the ordinary colloquial style of the book, and of the temper of 
the author ; though the concluding paragraph is rather a strong- 


er instance of dathos, produced by good nature, than he often 
exhibits. 


“ Thus far Lord Charlemont. Something, though slight, may be 
here added. Burke’s disunion, and final rupture with Mr. Fox, were 
attended with circumstances so distressing, so far surpassing the ordi- 
nary limits of civil rage, or personal hostility, that the mind really 
aches at the recollection of them. But let us view him, for an instant, 
in better scenes and better hours. He was social, hospitable, of pleasing 
access, and most agreeably communicative. One of the most satis- 
factory days perhaps that I ever passed in my life, was going with him, 
téte a-téte, from London to Beconsfield. He stopped at Uxbridge, 
whilst his horses were feeding ; and, happening to meet some gentle- 
men, of I know not what militia, who appeared to be perfect strangers 
to him, he entered into discourse with them at the gateway of the 
inn. His conversation, at that moment, completely exemplified what 
Johnson said of him—‘That you could not meet Burke for half an 
hour under a shed, without saying that he was an extraordinary man.’ 
He was, on that day, altogether uncommonly instructive and agreea- 
ble. Every object of the slightest notoriety, as we passed along, 
whether of natural or local history, furnished him with abundant ma- 
terials for conversation. ‘The House at Uxbridge, where the treaty 
was held during Charles the First’s time; the beautiful and undu- 
lating grounds of Bulstrode, formerly the residence of Chancellor Jef- 
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feries ; and Waller’s tomb in Beconsfield churchyard, which, before 
we went home, we visited, and whose character, as a gentleman, a 
poet, and an orator, he shortly delineated, but with exquisite felicity 
of genius, altogether gave an uncommon interest to his eloquence ; 
and although one-and-twenty years have now passed since that day, I 
entertain the most*vivid and pleasing recollection of it. He reviewed 
the characters of many statesmen. Lord Bath’s whom, I think, he per- 
sonally knew, and that of Sir Robert Walpole, which he pourtrayed 
in nearly the same which he used with regard to that emineht man, 
in his appeal from the Old Whigs to the New. He talked mnch of 
the great Lord Chatham ; and, amidst a variety of particulars concern- 
ing him and his family, stated, that his sister, Mrs. Anne Pitt, used of- 
ten in her altercations with him, to say, ‘ That he knew nothing what- 
ever except Spenser’s Fairy Queen.’ ‘ And,’ continued Mr. Burke, 
‘no matter how that was said; but whoever relishes, and reads Spen- 
ser as he ought to be read, will have a strong hold of the English 
language.’ ‘These were his exact words. Of Mrs. Ann Pitt he said, 
that she had the most agreeable and uncommon talents, and was, be- 
yond all comparison, the most perfectly eloquent person he ever 
heard speak. He always, as he said, lamented that he did not put on 
paper a conversation he had once with her; on what subject I forget. 
The richness, variety, and solidity of her discourse, absolutely aston- 
ished him. 

“ But | restrain myself. Before I take leave of this truly eminent 
man, so long connected with Lord Charlemont, and whose fame, as 
an author and philosophic statesman and orator, of the highest rank, 
is now so stabilitated/ let me add, (and it is a slight tribute to mo- 
dest and retired worth to add), that Mrs. Burke appeared to me a 
lady of uncommonly mild, gentle, and most engaging manners.” 
p. 344, 346. 


We should now take our leave of Mr. Hardy ;—and yet it 
would not be fair to dismiss him from the scene entirely, with- 
out giving our readers one or two specimens of his gift of draw- 
ing characters ; in the exercise of which he generally rises to a 
sort of quaint and brilliant conciseness, and displays a degree ot 
acuteness and fine observation that are not to be found in the 
other parts of his writing. His greatest fault is, that he does 


not abuse any body,—even where the dignity of history and of 


virtue call loudly for such an infliction. Yet there is something 
in the tone of all his delineations, that satisfies us that there is 
nothing worse than extreme good nature at the bottom of this 
forbearance. Of Philip Tisdall, who was Attorney-general when 
Lord Charlemont first came into Parliament, he says, 


“}le had an admirable and most superior understanding ; an un- 
derstanding matured by years—by long experience—by habits with 
the best company from his youth—with the bar, with Parliament, with 
the State. To this strength of intellect was added a constitutional 
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philosophy, or apathy, which never suffered him to be carried away 
by attachment to any party, even his own. He saw men and things 
so clearly ; he understood so well the whole farce and fallacy of life, 
that it passed before him like a scenic representation ; and, till almost 
the close of his days, he went through the world with a constant sun- 
shine of soul, and an inexorable gravity of feature. His countenance 
was never gay, and his mind was never gloomy. He was an able 
speaker, as well at the bar as in the House of Commons, though his 
diction was very indifferent. He did not speak so much at length as 
many of his parliamentary coadjutors, though he knew the whole of 
the subject much better than they did. He was not only a good 
speaker in Parliament, but an excellent manager of the House of 
Commons. He never said too much. He had great merit in what he 
did not say ; for Government was never committed by him. He plung- 
ed into no difficulty ; nor did he ever suffer his antagonist to escape 
trom one.” p. 78, 79. 


Of Hussey Burgh, afterwards Lord Chief Baron, he observes, 


“His speeches, when he first entered the House of Commons, were 
very brilliant, very figurative, and far more remarkable for that ele- 
srant, poetic taste, which had highly distinguished him when a mem- 
ber of the university, than any logical illustration, or depth of argu- 
ment. But as he was blessed with great endowments, every session 
took away somewhat from the unnecessary splendour and redundancy 
of his harangues. Yo make use of a phrase of Cicero, in speaking oi 
his own improvement in eloquence, his orations were gradually de- 
prived of all fever. To those who never heard him, as the fashion of 
this world, in eloquence as in all things, soon passes away, it may be 
no easy matter to convey a just indea of his style of speaking. It dif- 
fered totally from the models which have been presented to us by 
some of the great masters of rhetoric in later Gays. It was sustained 
by great ingenuity, great rapidity of intellect, luminous and piercing 
satire ; in refinement abundant, in simplicity sterile. The classical 
allusions of this orator, for he was most truly one, were so apposite, 
they followed each other in such bright and varied succession, and, at 
times, spread such an unexpected and triumphant blaze around his 
subject, that all persons, who were in the least tinged with literature, 
could never be tired of listening to hin ; and when Hussey Burgh, in 
the splendid days of the Volunteer Association, alluding to some co- 
ercive I'nglish laws, and to that institution, then in its proudest array, 
said in the House of Commons, “ That such laws were sown like dra- 
ssons’ teeth, and sprung up in armed wen,” the applause which follow- 
ed, and the glow of enthusiasm which he kindled in every mind, fat 
exceed my powers of description.” p. 140, 141. 


His account of Flood, is not very discriminating — 


‘““ He came into Parliament,’ he says, “and spoke during the ad- 
isinistration of the Earl of Halifax. Hamilton’s success, as a speaker, 
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drew him instantly forward; and his first parliamentary essay was 
prilliant, and imposing. Hutchinson, who was at that time with the 
Court, replied to him, but with many compliments; and, as has been 
already observed, he was almost generally, applauded, except by Pri- 
mate Stone. “He was a consummate member of Parliament. Active, 
ardent, and persevering, his industry was without limits. In advan- 
cing, and, according to the parliamentary phrase, driving a question, 
he was unrivalled; as, for instance, his dissertations, for such they 
were, on the law of Poynings and similar topics. He was in himself 
an Opposition, and possessed the talent (in political warfare a most 
formidable one) of tormenting a minister, and every day adding to 
his disquietude. When attacked, he was always s Most successful; and, 
to form an accurate idea of his excellence, it was necessary to be pre- 
sent when he was engaged in such contests ; for his introductory, or 
formal speeches, were often heavy and laboured, yet still replete with 
just argument ; and through the whole were diffused a certain pathos, 
and apparent public care, with which a popular assembly is almost al- 
ways in unison. [is taste was not the most correct; and his studied 
manner was slow, harsh, and austere; the very reverse of Hamilton, 
whose trophies first pointed the way to I’lood’s genius, and whom he 
mi attempted to emulate. But in skirmishing, in returning with 
rapidity to the charge, though at first shaken, and nearly disc omfited, 
his quickness, his address, “his powers of retort and of insinuation, 
were never exceeded in Parliament.” p. 143, 144. 


Of Gerard Hamilton, Mr. Hardy gives us the following cha- 
racteristic anecdotes : 


“The uncommon splendour of his eloquence, which was succeed- 

«i by such inflexible taciturnity in St. Stephen’s Chapel, became the 
subject, as might be supposed, of much, and idle speculation. The 
‘ruth is, that all his speeches, whether delivered in London or Dublin, 
were not only prepared, but studied, with a minuteness and exactitude, 
of which those who are only used to the carelessness of modern de- 
dating, can scarcely form any idea. Lord Charlemont, who had been 
long and intimately acquainted with him, previous to his coming to 
ireland, often mentioned that he was the only speaker, amongst the 
many he had heard, of whom he could say, with certainty, that all his 
speeches however long, were written and got by heart. A gentleman, 
vell known to his Lordship and Hamilton, assured him, that he heard 
Hamilton repeat, no less than three times, an oration, which he after- 
wards spoke in the House of Commons, and lasted almost three hours. 
Asa debater, therefore, he became as useless to his political patrons as 
Addison was to Lord Sunderland ; and, if possible, he was more scru- 
pulous in composition than even that eminent man. Addison would 
stop the press to correct the most trivial error in a large publication ; 
and Hamilton, as I can assert, on indubitable authority, would recal 
the footman, if, on recollection, any word, in his ‘opinion was mis- 


placed s ars in the slightest note to a familiar acquaintance.” 
p. 60, 
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No name is mentioned in these pages with higher or more 
uniform applause, than that of Henry Grattan. But that distip. 
guished person still lives; and Mr. Hardy’s delicacy has pre. 
vented him from attempting any delineation, either of his charac. 
ter or his eloquence. We respect his forbearance, and shall fo}. 
tow his example :—Yet we cannot deny ourselves the gratifica. 
tion of extracting one sentence from a letter of Lord Charlemont, 
in relation to that parliamentary grant, by which an honour was 
conferred on an individual patriot, without place or official situa. 
tion of any kind, and merely for his personal merits and exer. 
tions, which has im other cases been held to be the peculiar an( 
appropriate reward of triumphant generals and commanders, 
When the mild and equable temperament of Lord Charlemont’s 
mind is recollected, as well as the caution with which all his opi- 
nions were expressed, we do not know that a wise ambition would 
wish for a prouder or more honourable testimony than is contain. 
ed in the following short sentences. | 


“ Respecting the grant, I know with certainty that Grattan, though 
he felt himself flattered by the zutention, looked upon the act with the 
deepest concern, and did all in his power to deprecate it. As it was 
found impossible to defeat the design, all his friends, and I among 
others, were employed to lessen the sum. It was accordingly decreas- 
ed by one half, and that principally by his positive declaration, throug) 


us, that, if the whole were insisted on, he would refuse all but a few 
hundreds, which he would retain as an honourable mark of the good. 
ness of his country. By some, who look only into themselves for in- 
formation concerning human nature, this conduct will probably be 
construed into hypocrisy. To such, the excellence and pre-eminency 
of virtue, and the character of Grattan, are as invisible and incompre 
hensibic, as the brightness,of the sun to a man born blind.” p. 237, 
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/ 
FROM LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATTER YEARS OF THE RIGHT HONOUR- 
ABLE CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


BY HIS PRIVATE SECKETARY, MR. TROTTER. 


(We lay before our readers some interesting extracts from this work, before it 
can get into general circulation. The first of which relates to Mr. Fox’s visit 
to France, during the short interval of peace, and his interview with Buo- 
naparte, then First Consul. We shall probably think it necessary to make 
some further quotations from the same Memoirs. ] 


“ AS we visited the, Museum as often as time could be spared 
to it, I recollect, one day, that all the company were attracted to 
the windows of the gallery of the Louvre, by a parade in the 
Palace de Carousel. The guards and some other French troops 
were exercising. Mr. Fox, with the others, went to the window, 
but he instantly turned away on seeing the soldiers. This occur- 
red some time before the levee; and on that day, as there was a 
grand parade, we remained in a private apartment of the Thuil- 
leries till it was over. Buonaparte, mounted on a white charger, 
and accompanied by some general officers, reviewed the troops, 
amounting to about six thousand, with great rapidity. ‘The con- 
sular troops made a fine appearance, and the whole was a brilliant 
and animating spectacle. Mr. Fox paid little or no attention to 
it, conversing chiefly, while it lasted, with Count Markoff, the 
Russian Ambassador. I observed Mr. Fox was disinclined not 
only to military, but to any pompous display of the power of the 
French Government. An enemy to all ostentation, he disliked it 
every where ; but the parade of military troops in the heart of 
the metropolis, carrying with it more than vain pomp, must na- 


turally have shocked, rather than entertained, such principles as 
those of Mr. Fox. 
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“On the day of the great levee, which was to collect so many 
Pinter regio of n: tions, and Soble Strangers from every Ccoun- 
, to pay their respects to the First Consul of France, now ¢s. 
tablished as the sole head of government for life, several apart. 
ments, having the general name of the Salle des Ambassadeurs, 
were appropriated for the crowd of visitors at the levee, previous 
to their being admitted to the First Consul’s presence. Lord 
Holland, Lord R. Spencer, Lord St. John, Mr. Adair, and my. 
self, accompanied Mr. Fox there. I must acknowledge that the 
novel and imposing scene amused and interested me in a high 
degree. ‘This grand masquerade of human life was inconceiva. 
bly striking; the occasion of assembling; the eld palace of the 
Bourbons ; the astonishing attitude that France had assumed, af. 
fected the imagination, and almost overpowered the judgment, A 
latent smile was often to be caught on the countenances of differ. 
ent intelligent and enlightened men ; it was said, very significant. 
Jy, Can this be reality? Can so wonderful a fabricbe permanent: 

*¢ His toils were now approaching; there was a much greater 
number of English presented than of any other nation. Mr, 
Merry, the English Ambassador, appeared on the part of the 
British Gov ernment, to sanction and recognize the rank and go- 
vernment of the First Consul! Mr. Merry, whose nation had, 
under the blind auspices of an intemperate Minister, fatally in- 
terfered with the internal concerns of a great people, and had 
vainly attempted to counteract the success of their efforts. What 
a subject had he for a letter, in the style of Bariilon, for the pe- 
rusal of Mr. Pitt, or his friend Mr. Addington, then acting a 
Pitt’s deputy, or locum tenens, in the Government! Mr. Merry! 
then acting under Lord Hawkesbury, the Quixotic marcher t 
Paris, which same Lord was now receiving a most magnificent 
present of service of China, of unrivalled bea auty and elegance 
from this same new Government and Buonaparte. It would 
have been an instructive lesson for Mr. Pitt himself, could he in- 
visibly, with Minerva by his side, have contemplated the scene; 
he might then have studied history, and discovered that such i- 
terference and conduct in foreign powers, as that of his and tie 
allied potentates, had made Cromwell a King or an Emperor, anc 
fixed the succession in his family! 

*¢ What think you of all this?’ said the Chevalier d’Azura, an 
bassador from Spain, addressing himself to Mr. Fox. ‘The other 
gave an expressive smile. ‘ It is an astonishing time,’ continuec 
he ; * pictures—statues—I hear the Venus de ‘Medicis is on he 
way—what shall we see next?? A pleasant dialogue ensued: 
these enlightened statesmen diverting themselves, when scolding 
and anger could avail nothing. ee 

“The Turkish Ambassador graced the splendid scene ; a dim 
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nutive figure, accompanied by a suite of fine and handsome men ; 
he reposed ona sofa. ‘The heat was excessive, and his cross- 
legged attitude but little relieved him; his companion spoke 
French with great ease, and some of them were fine Grecian 
figures. 

“Count Markoff! covered with diamonds, of a most forbiddin 
aspect—of sound sense, however, malgre a face no lady would 
fall in love with, and an ungraceful air. The Marquis Lucche- 
sina! the King of Prussia’s Ambassador, who, from an obscure 
situation, by having become the reader to a Minister, was elevat- 
ed to the corps diplomatique, gaudily dressed, always with several 
conspicuous colours. One thought of a foreign bird, on seeing 
him; and his physiognomy corroborated the idea—agreeable, 
however, pleasing in manners, easy in his temper, and enjoying 
rationally the amusing scenes around him. 

“The Marquis de Gallo! the Neapolitan ambassador, an un- 
meaning nobleman of the old school ; florid in manner, but cal- 
culated to produce effect in politics or conversation. Have I 
forgotten the Count Cobentzel! that sage and venerable negocia- 
tor was there : a small emaciated figure, pale, and worn out with 
the intrigues of courts, he seemed to have been reserved to wit- 
ness the sense before us, as a refutation of all his axioms and 
systems. With excellent good scene, he took all in good part: 
he was too wise to betray dissatisfaction, and too polite not to 
bend with the gale—The American Ambassador, Mr. Living- 
ston; plain, simple in manners and in dress, representing his 
Republic with propriety and dignity. Of these I believe Mr. 
W’Azara held the first rank for intellect: he had all the appear- 
ance of a man of genius: he seemed very much to enjoy the so- 
ciety of Mr. Fox: he and Count Cobentzel are both since dead, 


as no doubt are many other of the actors in the grand drama of 


that day. 

ret es illustrious statesman of England, who that day attracted 
every eye, is himself withdrawn also irom mortal scenes. 

“A number of English noblemen and gentlemen, many Rus- 
sians, Swedish officers with the white scarf on their arm, also 
crowded the rooms. The Cardinal Caprara, representing his Ho- 
liness the Pope, with his scarlet stockings and cap, was to me a 
novel sight. He was a polite and dignified ecclesiastic, and, but 
that I was imbued a little with the prejudices of English histo- 
rians and other authors, I should have found nothing extraordi- 
nary in the respectable Cardinal. I am now ashamed that I did. 

“This grand assemblage was detained a considerable time in the 
Salle des Ambassadeurs, during which, several servants in splen- 
did laced liveries handed round coffee, chocolate, the richest and 
finest wines and cake, upon china bearing the initial B. without 
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any armorial, royal, or established marks of power. The heat 
was excessive, and expectation, wearied with the pause, began to 
droop, when the doors opened, and the Prefect du Palais an- 
nounced to the Cardinal Caprara, that the First Consul was rea. 
dy. He afterwards called upon M. d’Azara, upon which every 
one followed without regular order, or distinction of rank. As 
we ascended the great stair-case of the Thuilleries, between files 
of musketeers, what a sentiment was excited. 

‘¢ As the assumption of the Consulship for life was a decisive 
step, tending not only to exclude every branch of the old dynas- 
ty, but to erect a new one, every sensible man considered this 
day as the epoch of a new and regular Government. Buonaparte 
was virtually King henceforth. As we passed through the lofty 
fete rooms of the former Kings of France, still hung with the an- 
clent tapestry, very little, if at all, altered, the instability of hu- 
man grandeur was recalled to the mind more forcibly than it had 
yet been. 

‘“* The long line of the Bourbons started to the view !—I breath. 
ed with difficulty!—Volumes of history were reviewed ina 
glance. Monarchs! risen from the mouldering tomb, where is 
your royal race! ‘The last who held the sceptre dyed the scaffold 
with his blood, and sleeps forgotten and unknown, without tomb 
or memorial of his name! Rapid was the transition succeeding. 
——We reached the interior apartment, where Buonaparte, First 
Consul, surrounded by his Generals, Ministers, Senators, and 
Officers, stood between the Second and Third Consuls, Le Brun 
and Cambaceres, in the centre of a semicircle at the head of the 
room. ‘The numerous assemblage from the Salle des Ambassa- 
deurs, formed into another semicircle, jomed themselves to that, 
at the head of which stood the First Consul. 

‘“¢ Buonaparte, of a small, and by no means commanding figure, 
dressed plainly, though richly, in the embroidered Consular coat, 
without powder in his hair, looked at the first view like a private 
gentleman, indifferent as to dress, and devoid of all haughtiness m 
his air. The two Consuls, large and heavy men, seemed pillars 
too cumbrous to support themselves, and during the levee, were 
sadly at a loss what to do—whether the snufl-box or pocket hand- 
kerchief were to be appealed to, er the left leg exchanged for the 
right. | 
“The moment the circle was formed, Buonaparte began with 
the Spanish Ambassador, then went to the American, with whom 
he spoke some time, and so on, performing his part with eas¢, 
and very agreeably, until he came to the English Ambassador, 
who, after the presentation of some English noblemen, announceé 
to him Mr. Fox! He was a good deal flurried, and after indicat- 
ing some emotion,-very rapidly said—‘ Ah, Mr, Fox! I hav¢ 
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heard with pleasure of your arrival; I have desired much to see 
you; I have long admired in you the orator and friend of his 
country, who is constantly raising his voice for peace, consulting 
that country’s best interests, those of Europe, and of the human 
race; the two great nations of Europe require peace, they have 
nothing to fear, they ought to understand and value one another. 
In you, Mr. Fox, I see, with much satisfaction, that great states- 
man, who recommended peace, because there was no first cause 
of war ; who saw Europe desolated to no purpose, and who strug- 
gled for its relief.” 

“Mr. Fox said little, or rather nothing, in reply to a compli- 
mentary address to himself; he always found invincible repug- 
nance to answer, nor did he bestow one word of admiration upon 
the extraordinary and elevated character who addressed him. A 
few questions and answers relative to Mr. Fox’s tour terminated 
the interview. 

‘“ Among the distinguished English presented to Buonaparte on 
that day was Mr. now Lord Erskine. I am tempted to think that 
he felt disappointed at not being recognized by the First Consul. 
There was some difficulty at first, as Lord Erskine was under- 
stood to speak little French. M. Talleyrand’s impatient whisper 
to me I think I yet hear—‘ Parile-t-il Francois ? Parle-t-il Fran» 
cois?? Mr. Merry, already fatigued with his presentations, and 
dreading a host to come, imperfectly designated Lord Erskine, 
when the killing question followed, ‘ Etes vous legiste ?, was pro- 
nounced by Buonaparte with great indifference, or at least with- 
out any marked attention. 

“ Lord Erskine, truly great as he is in England, was, however, 
himself deceived, if he imagined that his well-earned reputation 
had extended into foreign nations. The province of the advocate 
's to defend the equivocal cause of a client; this necessarily creates 
a confined and technical species of oratory. The municipal laws 
of one nation do not concern or interest another: a lawyer from 
Vienna or Petersburgh, however eminent at home, would be un- 
known and unnoticed at the British court; it is only, and this 
rarely happens, when the lawyer greatly rising into the philoso- 
pher, statesman, and senator, displays new and more general 
abilities, that he ranks with the great men of other nations. The 
lawyer’s habits and pursuits are, besides, adverse to the forma- 
tion and expansion of greatness of character; his investigations 
are too microscopic, his subjects of study too low and jejune ; his 
accumulations of wealth are too grovelling ; and the restrictions 
placed upon the efforts of his genius, by the narrow spirit, the 
prejudice, or envy of Judges, disqualify him for bold or libera! 
€xertions. 

Buonaparte went round the circle a second time, addressing « 
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few words here and there without form, and finally placing him. 
self between the two Consuls, he bowed slightly, but expressive. 
ly, when the company withdrew. It would be superfluous to 
speak much of a matter so well known or so much canvassed. | 
shall mention a few ideas only which occured to me, and make 
but few observations on this celebrated person. His stature be. 
ing small, and his person, though not ill, yet not well formed, he 
cannot on that account be supposed to have a very striking air, 
but his countenance has powerful expression, and decision and 
determination, when he is grave and thoughtful, are most em- 
phatically marked in it. His eyes are common grey, and have 
nothing remarkable in them. I am disposed to think that the 
lower part of his face, which is the most striking in that of Buo- 
naparte, is the most decisive indication of an mexorable and 
prompt line of conduct. 

“In performing the honours of the levee this was not at all ob- 
servable ; his smile was extremely engaging, his general expres- 
sion very pleasing, and his manner devested of all haughtiness, 
without manifesting the least of that studied condescension which, 
in persons of great rank, is often more offensive even than arro- 
gance and rudeness. Admiring him as a great military charac- 
ter, whose reputation was undoubted and hard-earned, [ looked 
upon Buonaparte as a superior man, born to command the des- 
tinies of millions, and felt incredible satisfaction at beholding this 
great General. His presence, however, inspired me with awe. 
The military exploits of the warrior have their exclusive merit, 
as demonstrations of genius and talent, irresistibly influencing 
the fate of society, but falling short of the exertions of the poet, 
the orator, and legislator. That which adorns and gives resplen- 
dent lustre to the military character is the love of liberty, impel- 
ling the warrior to beat down the iron hand of oppression and des- 
potism, and accomplishing the independence and happiness of 
millions. 

At the moment I saw Buonaparte in the midst of Generals, 
Ambassadors, and courtiers, Aloys Reding, labouring to emanci- 
pate the Swiss from the yoke of foreigners, was to me a far more 
respectable and more truly elevated object. ‘The wicked attempt 
to subdue Spain had not then commenced ; an attempt far less 
excusable than the subjugation of Switzerland, and productive of 
infinitely more misery and bloodshed. It has since taken place, 
and has for ever tarnished the fame of Buonaparte.— When black 
ambition stains a public cause, we no longer revere and applaud 
the consummate General or able Monarch. I had heard too, that 
Toussaint, the friend and hope of his country, had heen seized, and 
was on his way to France. I did not then know that he had there 
languished and died ; but I pitied the sable chieftain, and could 
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not esteem his oppressor. An enlightened mind, and a just ap- 
preciation of the rights of men, had distinguished this character. 
Could I have seen him pining in a lonely dungeon—his hopes 
extinguished—his friends and family far distant—ignorant of 
his country’s fate, and surrounded by men who little sympathised 
with him ; could I have seen him languishing out his few remain- 
ing day s—his dark visage saddened and withering, and his groans 
hourly growing fainter—how little then should I have enjoyed 
this splendid levee, how gladly should I have withdrawn. As it 
was I left the Thuilleries with my curiosity gratified, but with- 
out feeling any impression of pleasure or admiration from hav- 
ing seen the First Consul. 
’ ‘To entertain such sentiments was unavoidable, and would 
have been inexcusable in me, living, as I did at the time, in the 
society of Mr. Fox. The sterling superiority of that great man’s 
character, then a simple individual, devested of all power, but 
still the advocate and supporter of liberty and peace, the philoso- 
pher, s scholar, and orator, untainted by ambition, vanity, or ava- 
rice, full of humanity, and hating cruelty as well in governments 
as in individuals. ‘Even his mild domestic virtues conspired to 
make me view the astonishing spectacle at the Thuilleries with 
indifference and calmness. ‘The very research at the Depot des 
drchives contributed to produce such a frame of mind. I was 
daily reading the letters of Louis XIV., once styled the Great, 
whose meanness of soul and narrowness of spirit, as well as his 
total want of generous views, and of liberality in his estimate of 
human nature, had sufficiently disgusted me with a great arbitra- 
ry monarch. After the levee, a very pleasant party of English, 
inv ited by Lord R. Spencer, dined at Roberts’s, the first Restora- 
‘eur’s in Paris; as it consisted of ladies and gentlemen, it was 
pleasant. ‘The entertainment was sumptuous, and served up with 
the same order and elegance as in a private house. Among 
others, Mr. Kemble, the monarch of the English stage, was 
there; but accustomed as I was to the ease and elegance of the 
rench, as also to the unaffected nobleness of manner in English 
persons of high rank, Mr. Kemble did not strike me as agreeable. 
There was an air of self- -consequence which repelled ; a manner 
which did not harmonize with the tone of Paris. Mr. Kemble, 
when he was civil was condescending ; and when he spoke, it was 
a little in the style of an oracle. He was a polite gentleman, how- 
ever, well informed, and desirous of information; paying a just 
tribute to the French stage, and wanting only six or twelve 
months residence in France to soften the oracle into a pleasing 
companion, and the monarch into a friendly one. The company 
was select and agreeable, and among his old friends and eminent 
countrymen, Mr. Fox, in particular, was quite cheerful and hap- 
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py- The fatiguing ceremony of the day, and the grandeur of the 
new court of France, were forgotten in the social converse of the 
evening. ‘The simplicity and dignified manners of the English 
nobility never appeared to me to greater advantage. Their inde. 
pendent minds made them review with philosophic indifference 
the pageant of the Thuilleries. ‘hey met it as a matter of course ; 
as a thing resulting from the inevitable consequences of war ; not 
however without reflections upon the mistakes and ignorance of 
that ministry who had so essentially contributed to place Buona- 
parte on his new throne, and to raise the French nation to so un- 
exampled an height. 

** Some time after the levee, we dined at M. Talleyrand’s, at 
Neuilly; we went between six and seven, but did not dine till 
eight. ‘The dinner hour at Paris had become ridiculously late, 
and as in London, in fashionable life, resembled more the Ro. 
man supper than what accords with the modern term dinner. M. 
Yalleyrand was at Malmaison transacting business with the First 
Consul, and the dinner waited for him. Every thing was ina 
profuse and elegant style; M. Talleyrand and Madame sat on the 
sides of the table ; the company, amounting to between thirty and 
forty (and this [ believe did not much exceed the ordinary daily 
number), were attended by almost as many servants, without any 
livery. Behind Madame Talleyrand’s chair two young blacks, 
splendidly habited in laced clothes, were placed. The master o! 
the feast devoted himself to a few distinguished personages 
around him; on them he bestowed his most chosen and precious 
wines, and to them he directed all his conversation. 

‘Several emigres and ex-nobles who had made their peace 
with government, and were desirous of advancement, or sought 
relief or compensation under the new regime, were at the lower 
end of the table. They were little noticed, or if I said were alto- 
gether neglected, I should be more correct. As I sat near some 
of them, I was filled with concern for their altered state ; those 
who have never had an elevated station in life do not feel, 
comparatively speaking, half the stings and arrows of outrage- 
ous fortune, when calamity and misfortune fall upon them. The 
Duc d’Uzeze, formerly one of the first and most ancient Peers 
of old France, was close to me; he was now a humble and dis- 
tressed individual, devested of title and property, and seeking at 
the table of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, under the Consular 
Government, for notice and assistance. He had come to Neuilly 
ma hired one-horse cabriolet, without a servant or companion. 
He was of a genteel, prepossessing, and rather youthful appear- 
ance, and seemed to bear his change of fortune with an admira- 
ble degree of philosophy and good humour, and was even play- 
ful upon his own situation, and spoke of the splendour and ele- 
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cation of others without rancour or envy. I could have imagined 
myself, after the battle of Brundicium, sitting at a Roman table, 
Julius Cesar triumphant, and the exiles returning, and permitted 
‘o become guests of the triumphant party. 

“ The company was mixed. A young naval officer sat at the 
foot of the table. MM. Hauterive, of the department of Foreign 
Affairs, was near me; he was sensible, unaffected, and well in- 
formed, of plain, but conciliating manners ; he seemed a man of 
integrity and sincerity—estimable qualities in a courtier. M. 
Rederer also was there, several officers, two or three physicians, 
and a few English and other foreigners. 

“In the evening Madame Talleyrand’s circle commenced. 
The corps Diplomatigue flowed in, and the Minister the whole 
remainder of the evening transacted business with them, taking 
one aside at one time to one room, and another to another. 
Count Cobenzel, the Nestor of the Band, was there. Each mem- 
ber of the corps looked ‘ unutterable things.’—The interests of 
nations were thus discussed beside a picture or chimney-picce ; 
and I could not but admire the dexterity and attention of M. 
Talleyrand. The Prince of Saxe Weimar took his leave this 
evening of Madame, on his return to Germany ; a pleasing young 
man, promising to be respectable and good, if his rank did not 
harden his heart, and pride beset its best avenues! The Abbate 
Casti, author of Gli Animali Parlanti, added to the interest of 
the evening assembly—he was cighty years of age, his face was 
white, and his figure inclined with age, but he was vivacious, 
talkative, and gay. Admiral Brueys,a very animated little man, 
who is, I think, since dead, proud of his daughter, a very young 
girl, who danced inimitably; Russian, German, Italian nobles, 
and their spouses, and many polite and agreeable French people, 
continued to come in and diversify the scene. Madame Talley- 
rand maintained a good deal of state, and was attended, on enter- 
ing the drawing-room, by two young females, elegantly dressed 
in white, and burning frankincense as she advanced. 

“ Mr. Fox alternately conversed or played at cards, always 
easy, and always animated ; he who, in the retirement of St. Ann’s 
Hill, appeared devoted to a rural and philosophic life, so entirely 
as if he had never moved in the political sphere, now was the 
polished and accomplished gentleman, speaking French, Italian, 
or Spanish, admired by all as much for the amiability of his cha- 
tacter and manners, as he had long been for the splendour of his 
talents. As the weather continued extremely hot, the entertain- 
ments of the Minister for Foreign Affairs were very agreeable 
in the country; and the drive, on returning to Paris in these 
charming serene nights, was very often not the least agreeable 
part of the excursion. The day after this dinner, and henceforth, 
we frequently dined at Neuilly. 
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“¢ Madame Buonaparte’s drawing-room succeeded ; it was held 
in the lower apartments of the Thuilleries. ‘The ceremony was 
short, cold, and insipid: Madame, the disparity of whose age 
and appearance was ill concealed by a great deal of rouge, sat at 
the head of a circle of ladies, richly habited. Buonaparte, afte; 
they had paid their compliments, came from an inner apartment, 
went round the circle, said a few words to these ladies, and re. 
tired. Mr. Fox staid but a short time; having paid his compli- 
ments to Madame, there was nothing interesting for him in this 
state affair. This lady was spoken extremely well of at Paris; 
her humanity and disposition to befriend were allowed by all; 
and it was said, that whenever she could, she interfered to alle- 
viate the distresses, and procure pardon for those who had in- 
curred the displeasure of government. It was considered, that 
whatever had been the errors of her earlier days, she had redeem- 
ed them by the many good actions she had performed, and from 
thence a sentiment of respect had been generated which softened 
envy, and gave a sort of dignity to her, very advantageous to her 
high station. 

““ Mr. Fox seemed to think extremely well of her. As she 
loved plants and understood botany, he found it agreeable to con- 
verse with her on this elegant and interesting subject. She had 
enriched Malmaison by a very fine and choice collection of plants, 
and it is fair to presume, that she who, raised to a throne, em- 
ployed herself in acts of humanity, and in this innocent and de- 
lightful pursuit, possessed no common mind. It was said, in 
Paris, however, at this time, that Madame Buonaparte had been 
nearly disgraced several times ; but that the brothers of the First 
Consul supported her, in the expectation that if he had no issue 
of his own, some of their children might succeed him; so that a 
divorce was probably in Buonaparte’s contemplation from the 
moment that he saw a prospect of making the government per- 
manent and hereditary. 

‘“¢ At this time an invitation was sent to Mr. Fox from Miss 
Helen Maria Williams. She requested the pleasure of his com- 
pany to an evening party, and to express how much this honour 
would gratify her, wrote that it would be a ‘ white day’ thus dis- 
tinguished. Some of Mr. Fox’s friends wished him to decline 
this invitation altogether, from apprehension of giving a handle 
io ill nature and calumny. He, however, always the same, dis- 
dained the fear of suspicion, and unwilling ungraciously to refuse 
an invitation earnestly pressed, did not agree with them, and 
went for a short time. I mention this circumstance, because it 
proves how unwilling he was to give offence or pain, as also how 
much he soared above common party views. He was aware 
that he might be represented and blackened for going to Miss 
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Williams’s conversazione, as much as he had been for admitting 
Mr. A. O’Connor to his presence ; but he despised slander, was 
not anxious for place, and was too benignant to slight with con- 
tempt and scorn the request of an accomplished female, whose 
vanity, as well as a natural admiration of so great a man, were 
deeply concerned that he should grant it. 

« A very interesting dinner, to which Mr. Fox was at this 
time admitted, brought vividly to recollection the horrors and 
excesses of the revolutionary times. M. Perregaux, a banker, 
noted for his wealth, integrity, and politeness, requested Mr. Fox, 
and several of his friends, to dine with him; he was a man ad- 
vanced in years, of a noble presence, and most agreeable frank- 
ness of manners. ‘The company was select and pleasing. M. 
Perregaux, by his good sense and consummate prudence, had es- 
caped the very worst times of Robespierre. It was, however, 
still a matter of wonder to himself how he had escaped. He had 
seen his friends daily fall around him, and having a small coun- 
try-house at Passy, a short distance from Paris, he retired there 
to avoid being in the midst of accumulated horrors, and often in a 
calm day or evening, heard distinctly the chop of the guillotine.” 





> 
FROM LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 


EXTRAORDINARY ACCOUNT OF A SUPERNATURAL INTIMATION 


EDWARD LORD HERBERT, of Cherbury, a distinguish- 
ed warrior, statesman, and philosopher, who served his King, 
James I. of England, with so much zeal in the field, and cabinet 
of France, gives this extraordinary account of a supernatural in- 
timation with which he was favoured while Ambassador at Paris. 

“« My book, having been begun by me in England, and formed 
there in all its principal parts, was finished in France. All my spare 
hours which I could get from my visits and negociations being em- 
ployed to perfect this work ; as soon as it was done I communi- 
cated it to Hugo Grotius, the great scholar, who, having escaped 
his prison in the Low Countries, came into France and was wel- 
comed by me; and Monsieur Tielners also, another of the most 
famous critics of Christendom. After these two had perused it, and 
given it more commendations than is fit for me to repeat, they ear- 
nestly exhorted me to print and publish it ; howbeit, as my whole 
book was so different from any thing which had been written 
heretofore on the same moral subjects, I found I must either re- 
nounce what I had now written concerning the method of finding 
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out truth, or hazard myself to a general censure concerning the 
whole argument of my book. 

** JT must confess it did not a little animate me, that the two 
persons above mentioned made exceptions to this anticipated ge- 
neral repugnance, and did so highly value it; yet as I knew it 
would meet with much opposition, I did consider whether it were 
not better for me a while to suppress it. Being thus doubtful, 
and in my chamber one fair day in summer, my casement being 
opened towards the south, the sun shining clear, and no wind 
stirring, I took my book in my hand, and kneeling on my knees 
devoutly, said these words :—O thou eternal God, author of the 
lignt which now shines upon me, and giver of all inward illumi- 
nations, I do beseech thee of thy infinite goodness to pardona 
greater request than a sinner ought to make! I am not satisfied 
enough whether I shall publish this book. If it be for thy glory, 
i beseech thee give me some sign from heaven; if not I shall 
suppress it! 

‘‘ [ had no sooner spoken these words, than a loud, though yet 
gentle noise came from the heavens (for it was like nothing on 
earth), which did so comfort and cheer me, that [ took my peti- 
tion as granted, and that I had the sign demanded, whereupon I 
resolved to print my book. | This (how strange soever it may 
seem) J protest before the eternal God, is true ; neither am [ any 
way superstitiously deceived herein, since I did not only clear- 
ly hear the noise, but in the serenest sky that ever I saw, being 
all without cloud 5 3 and I did, to my thinking, see the place whence 
the sound came.’ 

Whatever this extraordinary noise may have been, whether « 

supernatural sign, given especially from the heavens,'3 in answer 
to his prayer; or an ideal impression on his senses, created by 
the vividness of imagination ; or a natural but inexplicable sound 
issuing from some tavisibbe contact of the elements; it at least 
prov es the admirable principle of Edward Lord Herbert, that 
whatever he would give to the world should be to the glory of 
che giver of all genius, wisdom, and abilities. Did this spirit 
more influence our modern writers of every description, we 
should not have so much false philosophy, so many almost liber- 
tine works of fancy pouring from the press. 

It is well known, that when Congreve drew near his last mo- 
ments, in the bitterness of a conscious perversion of his genius, 
he groaned aloud, and declared that it was the memory of the 
bieht scenes in his plays, which sat so heavy on his parting soul. 
He would give worlds, he said, to commit ev ery line of those 
applauded dramas to the flames. 

It would be well if every writer, whether his work be long or 
short, grave or gay, would reflect when he is writing it, on what, 
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it may possibly appear to him in the last hours of his life, in the 
retrospection of a death-bed. 

Lord Herbert was one of the most accomplished men of his 
time. He possessed a fine person, a heart formed to derive plea- 
sure from love, and all the elegance of rank, youth, and fame. 
He was surrounded by flattering friends in the shape of soldiers, 
statesmen, nobles, and even princes. He was adulated by women 
of all degrees, and even Queens were jealous of his smiles. So 
idolized, this young and amiable nobleman is seen sacrificing all 
their incense on the altar of his Creator; he kneels devoutly be- 
fore it, and casting the first fruits of his genius to the earth, de- 
dicates it all to Him, or begs that it may perish! This humilits 
and piety is as exemplary as it is admirable. 





( 
FROM LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 


=PANISH HERMITAGES AND CONVENT, AT MONTSERRAT 
(From the Memoirs of Captain Carleton.) 


MONTSERRAT is a rising lofty hill, in the very middle of : 
spacious plain, in the principality of Catalonia, about seven leagues 
distant from Barcelona to the westward, somewhat inclining to 
the north. At the very first sight its singularity of figure pro- 
mises something extraordinary ; and even at that distance the 
prospect makes somewhat of a grand appearance ; hundreds ot! 
aspiring pyramids presenting themselves all at once to the eye, 
look, if I may be allowed to speak, like a little petrified forest, 
or rather, like the awful ruins of some capacious structure, the 
labour of venerable antiquity. The nearer you approach the more 
it affects ; but, till you are very near, you can hardly form in you 
mind any thing like what you find it ‘when you come close to it. 
Till just upon it, you would imagine it a perfect hill of steeples ; 
but so intermingled with trees of magnitude as well as beauty, 
that your admiration can never be tired, or your curiosity sur- 

feited. Such I found it on my approach, yet much less than what 
l found it was when I entered upon the very premises. 

Now that stupendous cluster of pyramids affected me different 
irom all before; and I found it so finely grouped with verdant 
groves, and interspersed with aspiring but solitary trees, that it 
no way lessened my admiration, while it increased my delight. 
These trees, which I call solitary, as standing single, in opposi- 
tion to the numerous groves, which are close and thick (as I ob- 
served when I ascended to take a view of the several cells), rise 
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out of the very cliffs of the main rock, with nothing, to appear. 
ance, but a soil or bed of stone for their nurture. But though 
some few naturalists may assert, that the nitre in the stone ma 
afford a due proportion of nourishment to trees and vegetables, 
these, in my opinion, were all too beautiful, their bark, leaf, and 
flowers, carried too fair a face of health, to allow them « even to be 
foster-children of rock and stone only. 

Upon this hill, or, if you please, grove of rocks, are thirteen 
hermits’ cells, the last of which lies near the very summit. Yoy 
gradually advance to every one, from bottom to top, by a wind. 
ing ascent ; which to do otherwise would be impossible, by rea- 
son of the steepness. But though there is a winding ascent to 
every cell, as I have said, I would yet set at defiance the most 
observant, if a stranger, to find it feasible to visit them in order, 
if not precautioned to follow the poor borigo, or old ass, that, 
with panniers hanging on each side of him, mounts regularly and 
daily up to every particular cell. The manner is as follows :— 

In the panniers there are thirteen partitions; one for every 
cell. At the hour appointed, the servant having placed the pan- 
niers on his back, the ass, of himself, goes to the door of the con- 
vent at the foot of the hill, where every partition is supplied with 
their several allowances of victuals and wine ; which, as soon as 
he has received, without an further attendance, or any guide, he 
mounts and takes the cells gradually in their due course, till he 
reaches the very uppermost ; where, having discharged his duty, 
he descends the same way, lighter by the load he carried up. 
This the poor stupid drudge fails not to do, day and night, at the 
stated hours. 

Two gentlemen who had joined me on the road, alike led by 
curiosity, seemed alike delighted, that the end of it was so well 
answered, I could easily discover in their countenances a satis- 
faction, which, if it did not give a sanction to my own, much con- 
firmed it, while they seemed to allow with me, that these reve- 
rend solitaries were truly happy men: I then thought them such; 
and a thousand times since, reflecting within myself, have wish- 
ed, bating their errors and superstitions, myself as happily sta- 
tioned. For what can be wanting to a happy life, where all things 
necessary are prov ided without care; where the days, without 
anxiety or troubles, may be gratefully passed away, with an in- 
nocent variety of diverting and pleasing objects, and where theii 
sleeps and slumbers are never interrupted with any thing mort 
offensive than murmuring springs, natural cascades, or the vari- 
ous songs of birds. 

But their courtesy to strangers is no less engaging than thei 
solitude. A recluse life, for the fruits of it, generally speaking. 
produce moroseness ; pharisaical pride too often sours the tem- 
per; and a mistaken opinion of their own merit too natyralls 
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jeads such men into a contempt of others; but, on the contrary, 
these good men (for I must call them as I thought them) seemed 
to me the very ‘emblems of innocence. 

In particular, I remember one of those reverend old men, when 
we were taking leave at the door of his cell, to which, out of his 
great civility, he accompanied us, finding by the air of our faces, 
as well as our expressions, that we thought ourselves pleasingly 
entertained, to divert us afresh, advanced a few paces from the 
door, when, giving a whistle with his mouth, a surprising flock 
of little birds, variegated, and of different colours, immediately 
flocked around him. Here you would see some alighting upon 
his shoulders, some on his awful beard, others took refuge on his 
snow-like head, and many feeding and more endeavouring to 
feed out of his mouth; each appearing emulous, and under an 
innocent contention, how best to express their love and respect to 
their no less pleased master. 

Nor did the other cells labour under any deficiency of variety ; 
every one boasting in some particular that might distinguish it in 
something equally agreeable and entertaining. Nevertheless, 
crystal springs spouting from the solid rock were, from the high- 
est to the lowest, common to them all ; and, in most of them they 
had little brass cocks, out of which, when turned, issued the most 
cool chrystalline flow of excellent pure water. And, yet what 
more affected me, and which I found near more cells than one, 
was the natural cascades of the same transparent element ; these 
falling from one rock to another, in that warm, or rather hot cli- 
mate, gave not more delightful astonishment to the eye, than they 
afforded grateful refreshment to the whole man. ‘The streams 
falling from these, soften, from a rougher tumultuous noise, into 
such affecting murmurs, by distance, the intervention of groves, 
or neighbouring rocks, that it were impossible to see or hear 
them, and not be charmed. 

Neither are those groves grateful only in a beautiful verdure, 
nature renders them otherwise delightful, in loading them with: 
clusters of berries of a perfect scarlet colour, which, by a beauti- 
ful intermixture, strike the eye with additional delight. In short, 
it might perplex a person of the nicest taste, to distinguish or de- 
termine, whether the neatness of their cells within, or the beaute 
ous varieties without, most exhaust his admiration, nor is the 
whole, in my opinion, a little advantaged by the frequent view 
of some of these pyramidical pillars, which seem, as weary of 
their own weight, to recline, and seek support from others in the 
neighbourhood. 

When I mentioned the outside beauties of their cells, I must 
be thought to have forgotten to particularize the glorious pros- 
pects presented to your eye from every one of them, but espe- 
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cially from that nearest the summit; a prospect by reason of the 

purity of the air, so extensive, and so very entertaining, that to 
dilate upon it properly to one that never saw it, would baffle cre. 
dit; and naturally to depict it would confound invention, I there. 
tore shall only say, that on the Mediterranean side, after ay 
agreeable interval ok some fair leagues, it will set at defiance the 
strongest optics ; and although Barcelona bounds it on the land, 
the eyes are feasted with the delights of such an intervening 
champaign (where nature does not only smile but riot), that the 
sense must be very temperate, or very weak, that can be soon or 
easily satisfied. 

Having thus taken a view of their refreshing springs, thei 
grateful groves, and solitary shades under single trees, whose 
clusters proved that even rocks were grown fruitful ; and havin 
run over all the variety of pleasures in their seve “al pretty cells, 
decently set off with gardens round them, equally fragrant and 
beautiful, we were brought down again to the convent, which, 
though on a small ascent, lics very near the foot of this terrestri- 
al paradise, there to take a survey of their sumptuous hall, much 
more sumptuous chapel, and its adj joining repository, and feast 
our eyes with wonders of a dikentus nature, and yet as entertain 
ing as any, or all, we had seen before. 

‘Immediately on our descent, a priest presented himself at the 
door of the convent, ready to show us the hidden rarities. And 
though, as I understood, hardly a day passes without the resort 
of some strangers, to gratify their curiosity with the wonders o! 
the place, yet is there, on every such occasion, a superior con- 
course of natives ready to see over again, out of mere bigotry 
and superstition, what they have seen perhaps a hundred times 
before. I could not avoid taking notice, however, that the priest 
treated these constant visitants with much less ceremony, or more 
freedom, if you please, than any of the strangers of w hat nation so- 
ever; or, indeed, he seemed to take as much pains to disobligs 
those, as he did pleasure in obliging us. 

The hall was neat, large, and stately ; but being plain and un- 
adorned with more than decent duupentionh suitable to such : 
society, I hastened to the other. 

When we entered the chapel, our eyes were immediately at 
tracted by the image of Our Lady of Montserrat (as they call it). 
which stands over the altar piece. It is about the natural stature, 
but as black and shining as ebony itself. Most would imagn 
it made of that material ; though her retinue and adorers wiil al- 
low nothing of the matter. On the contrary, tradition, which 
with them is, ON some occasions, more than tantamount to reli- 
gion, he assured them, and they relate it-as an undoubted matte! 
of fact, that her present colour,\if I may so call it, proceeded 
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ne ‘om her concealment, in the time of the Moors, between those 
to .wo rocks on which the chapel is founded, and that her long ly- 
e- ug in that dismal place changed her once lovely white into its 
e- present opposite. 
un ~ As the custom of this place, (which is likewise allowed to be a 
ie distinguished piece of civility to strangers), when we appro oach 
d, the black lady (who, I should have told you, bears a child in her 
\e ms, but whether maternally black, or of the mulatto kind, J 
le protest I did not mind), the priest, in great civility, offers you 
or her arm to salute; at which juncture, I, like a true blue protes- 
‘ant, mistaking my word of command, fell foul of the fair lady’s 
I ‘ce. Lhe displeasure in his countenance (for he took more no- 
3 tice of the rudeness than the good lady herself), convinced me 
ip ,{ my error ; however, as a greater token of his civility, having 
S, admitted no Spaniards ‘along with my companions and me, it pas- 
d ed off the better; and his shies civilities manifested that he was 
h, willing to reform my ignorance by his complaisance. ‘To demon- 
i- trate which, upon my telling him that I had a set of beads which 
h | must entreat him to consecrate for me, he readily, nay eagerly 
st complied, and havi ing hung them on her arm for ‘about half or 
1 somewhat short of a whole minute, he returned me the holy bau- 
bles with a great deal of address, and most evident satisfaction. 
ie fhe reader, will be apt to admire this curious piece of supersti- 
I tion at mine, till I have told him, that even rigid protestants have, 
rm in this country, thought it but prudent to do the like; and like- 
Oh wise having so done, to carry them about their persons, or in 
n- their pockets ; for experience has convinced us of the necessity 
" of sen most catholic precaution; since those who have here, 
es travelling or otherwise come, to their ends, whether by accident, 
st sickness, or the course of nature, not having these sanctifying 
re seals fumed upon them, have ever been refused Christian burial, 


O° inder a superstitious imagination, that the corpse of a heretic will 
aS mflect ey ery thing near it. 

‘l'wo instances of this kind fell within my knowledge; one before 
n- {went to Montserrat, the other after. The first was of one Slunt, 
who had been bombadier at Monjouick, but being killed while we 
iay at Campilio, a priest, whom I advised upon the matter, told 


t ne, that if he should be buried where any corn grew, his body 

; would not only be taken up again, but ill treated, in revenge of 
€, ihe destruction of so much corn, which the people would on no 
n€ account be persuaded to touch; for which reason we took care 
Ue to have him laid in a very deep grave, on a very barren spot of 
a sround. ‘Dhe other was one Captain Bush, who was a prisoner 
li with me on the surrender of Denia; who being sent, as I was af- 

el terwards told, to St. Clemente la Mancha, there died ; and, as I 


was afterwards informed, though he was privately and by night, 
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buried in a corn field, he was taken out of his grave by these sy. 
perstitious people, as soon as they could discover the place where 
his body was deposited. But I return to the convent at Mont. 
serrat. 

If you ascend from the lowest cell to the very summit, the las; 
of all the thirteen, you will perceive a continual contention be. 
tween pleasure and devotion ; and at last, perhaps, find yourself a 
a loss to decide which deserves the pre-eminence : for you are not 
here to take cells in the vulgar acceptation, as the little dormito. 
ries of solitary monks ; no, neatness, use, and contrivance, appear 
in every one of them; and though im an almost perfect equality, 
yet in such perfection, that you will find it difficult to discoye; 
in any one of them, any thing wanting to the pleasure of life. [{ 
you descend to the convent near the foot of that venerable hil], 
you may see more, much more of the riches of the world, bu 
less, far less appearance of a celestial treasure. Perhaps it might 
be the sentiment of a heretic, but that awe and devotion, which 
{ found in my attendant from cell to cell, grew languid, and was 
lost in mere empty bigotry, and foggy superstition when I came 
below. 

Before I leave this emblem of the beatific vision, I must cor- 
rect something like a mistake as to the poor dorigo. I said at 
the beginning that his labour was daily, but the Sunday is to him 
a day of rest, as it is to the hermits, his masters, a day of reflec. 
tion: for, to save the poor faithful brute the hard drudgery of 
that day, the thirteen hermits, if health permit, descend to their 
cenobium, as they call it, that is, to the hall of the convent, where 
they dine in common with the monks of the order, who are Bene- 
dictines. After seven days variety of such innocent delight (the 
space allowed for the entertainment of strangers), I took my leave 
of this pacific hermitage, to pursue the more boisterous duties of 
my calling. 


TAKING OF THE VEIL. 


FROM THE SAME. 


Being now pretty well recovered of my wounds, I was, by or- 
der of the Governor of Valencia, removed to Sainte Clemente de 
la Mancha, a town somewhat more inland, and consequently ¢s- 
teemed more secure, than a seaport. Here I remained under 4 
sort of pilgrimage. To me as a stranger, devested of acquaintance 
or friend (for at that instant I was sole prisoner there), at first 
it appeared such, though in a very small compass of time I luck- 
ily found it made quite otherwise by an agreeable conversation 

Sainte Clemente de la Mancha is rendered famous by the re- 
nowned Don Michael Cervantes, who, in his facetious but satir!- 
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cal romance, has fixed it the seat and birth-place of his hero Don 
Quixote. 

The gentlemen of this place are the least priest-ridden, or sons 
of bigotry, of any that I met with in all Spain; of which, in my 
conversation with them, I had daily instances. Among many 
others, an expression that fell from Don Felix Pacheo, a gentle- 
man of the best figure thereabout, and of a very plentiful fortune, 
shall now suffice. I was become very intimate with him; and 
we used often to converse together with a freedom too danger- 
ous to be common in a country so enslaved by the inquisition. 
Asking me one day in a sort of a jocose manner, who, in my 
opinion: had done the greatest miracles that ever were heard of ? 
I answered, Jesus Christ. ‘It is very true,” says he, “ Jesus 
Christ did great miracles, and a great one it was to feed five 
thousand people with two or three small fishes, and a like num- 
ber of loaves: but Saint Francis, the founder of the Franciscan 
order, has found out a way to feed daily one hundred thousand 
lubbards with nothing at all ;” meaning the Franciscans, the fol- 
lowers of Saint Francis, ba have no visible revenues; yet in 
their way of living, come up to, if they do not exceed, any other 
order. 

Another day, talking of the place, it naturally led us into a dis- 
course of the knight of La Mancha, Don Quixote. At which 
time he told me, that, in his opinion, that work was a perfect pa- 
radox, being the best and the worst romance that ever was wrote. 
“For,” says he, “though it must infallibly please every man 
that has any taste for wit, yet has it had such a fatal effect upon 
the spirits of my countrymen, that every man of wit must ever 
resent; for,” continued he, ‘“ before the appearance in the world 
of that labour of Cervantes, it was next to an impossibility for any 
man to walk the streets with any delight, or without danger. 
There were seen so many cavalieros prancing and and curvetting 
before the windows of their mistresses, that a stranger would have 
imagined the whole nation to have been nothing less than a race 
of knight-errants. But after the world became a little acquainted 
with that notable history, the man that was ence seen in that no- 
table drapery was pointed at as a Don Quixote, and found him- 
self the jest of high and low. And I verily believe,” added he, 
“‘that to this, and this only, we owe that dampness and poverty 
of spirit which has run through all our councils for a century 
past, so little agreeable to those nobler actions of our famous an- 
cestors.” 

After many of these lesser sorts of confidences, Don Felix re- 
commended me to a lodging next door to his own. It was at a 
widow’s, who had one only daughter, her house just opposite to 
a Franciscan nunnery. Here remained some time ; all which 
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time, lying in my bed, I could hear the nuns early in the mornin 
at their matins, and iate in the evening at their vespers, with de- 
light enough to myself, and without the least indecency in the 
world in my thoughts of them. Their own divine employ too 
much engaged every faculty of mine to entertain any thing in. 
consentaneous or offensive. 

This my neighbourhood to the nunnery, gave me an opportu- 
nity of seeing two nuns invested ; and in this I must doa justice 
to the whole country to acknowledge, that a stranger who is cu. 
rious (I would impute it rather to their hopes of conversion than 
to their vanity) shall be admitted to much greater freedoms in 
their religious pageantries, than any native. 

One of their nuns was of the first quality, which rendered the 
ceremony more remarkably fine. The manner of investing them 
was thus :—In the morning her relations and friends all met at 
her father’s house, whence, she being attired in her most sump- 
tuous apparel, and a coronet placed on her head, they attended 
her, in cavalcade, to the nunnery, the streets and " windows being 
crowded, and filled with spectators of all sorts. 

So soon as she entered the chapel belonging to the nunnery she 
kneeled down, and, with an appearance of much devotion, salut- 
ed the ground, then rising up, she advanced a step or two far- 
ther, when, on her knees, she repeated the salutes ; this done, she 
approached to the altar, where she remained till mass was over; 
after which, a sermon was preached by one of the priests, in praise, 
or rather in an exalted preference, of a single life. —The sermon be- 
ing over, the nun elect fell down on her knees before the altar, 
and, after some short mental orisons, rising again, she withdrew 
into an inner room, where, stripping off all her rich attire, she 
put'on her nun’s weeds; in which, making her appearance, she, 
again kneeling, offered up some private devotions, which being 
over, she was led to the door of the nunnery, where the lady and 
the rest of the nuns stood, ready to receive her with open arms. 
Thus entered, the nuns conducted her into the quire, where, after 
they had entertained her with singing, and playing upon the or- 
gan, the ceremony concluded, and every one departed to their 
proper habitations. 

The very same day of the year ensuing, the relations and friends 
of the fair novitiate meet again in the chapel of the nunnery, where 
the lady abbess brings her out and delivers her to them. Then 
again is there a sermon preached on the same subject as the first ; 
which, being over, she is brought up to the altar, in a decent but 
plain dress, the fine apparel which she put off on her initiation 
being deposited on one side of the altar, and her nun’s weeds on 
the other. Here the priest, in Latin, cries, Utrum, horum, Mavis, 
accipe: to which she answers, as_her inclination or as her in- 
struction directs her. If she, after this her year of probation, 
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shows any dislike, she is at liberty to come again into the world : 
but if, awed by fear (as too often is the case), or won by expec- 
tation, or present real inclination, she makes choice of the nun’s 
weeds, she is immediately invested, and must never expect to 
appear again in the world out of the walls of the nunnery. The 
young lady I saw thus invested was very beautiful, and sang the 
best of any in the nunnery. 





é 
FROM LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 


THE LATE LORD LYTTLETON. 


WHILST The World was in being, the house in which Mr. 
Topham and I resided, in Beaufort-buildiags, was the constant 
resort of men of literary character ; and, among the number, we 
had the pleasure of reckoning Miles Peter Andrews, Esq. who 
had been the friend of Mr. Topham from his youth. I should 
not have introduced his name in these pages, it being somewhat 
extraneous to my subject, but to mention a circumstance that I 
heard from himself; which, as I ever knew him to be a man of 
veracity and strict honour, I have every reason to believe true; 
and as it explains some circumstances respecting the death of the 
late Lord Lyttleton (Mr. Andrews’s intimate companion for se- 
veral years), never before made known to the public, it may not 
be uninteresting to my readers. A few nights previous to Lord 
Lyttleton’s demise (as mentioned in his biography attached to 
his Poems), soon after he had got into bed he saw a female at 
the foot of it, with a dove in her hand, and beautifully arrayed 
in white, who told him, in a very impressive manner, to prepare 
himself for death, as the third night from that, exactly at twelve 
o'clock, he should depart this life! His Lordship, who had ever 
led a verv gay one, conceiving that it was some female who had 
got into the room, and had said so merely to jest with him, jump- 
ed out of bed; but to his astonishment found the door fast, and 
no person in the room but his valet, who was fast asleep in a re- 
cess, where he always lay. Greatly alarmed at the circumstance, 
it made a deep impression upon him, and he determined to put 
off a visit he was to have paid Mr. Andrews that very week ; 
and the night which the spectre ‘prescribed as his last, was the 
very one he was expected to sleep at Dartford. On the fatal 
evening his Lordship had several of his friends about him, who 
amused themselves with looking at the family pictures till the 
hour of twelve o’clock arrived. As some of them regarded it a 
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phantom of his Lordship’s brain, they privately put the clock for- 
ward a few minutes. As soon as it struck, he turned round to 
all who were about him, and said, ** You see I have cheated the 
ghost !”—-Upon which he went up to bed, and his valet brought 
him up some trifling medicine to take, but had forgotten a spoon 
to stir it; he sent him down for one; and on his return, found 
him actually a corpse on the bed! he looked at his Lordship’s 
fine stop-watch, and found the hands exactly at the stroke of 
twelve o’clock. Mr. Andrews finding that his Lordship did not 
come down on the day he promised, which was the very one on 
which he died, could not imagine the reason of it, and had retired 
to rest somewhat before twelve. He had not been long lying 
down when the curtains at the foot of the bed were drawn open, 
and he saw his Lordship standing before him, in a large figured 
morning- gown which always remained in the house for his Lord- 
ship’s sole use. Mr. Andrews conceiving that his Lordship had 
arrived after he had retired, as he so positively expected him on 
that day, said to him, “* My Lord you are at some of your tricks; 
go to your bed or I will throw something at you. *__The answer 
he returned was—“ Jt is all over with me, Andrews !’—and in- 
stantly disappeared. As there was a large clothes press at the 
foot of the bed, he conceived his Lordship had got into it, and 
rose to see; but He did not find him there. He next examined 
the night-bolt on the door, and found it fast ; and he saw by the 
candle he had not been long in bed, or he might otherwise have 
conceived it a dream. He rung his bell, and inquired of his 
servants where Lord Lyttleton was? they said they had not seen 
him. The night-gown was next sought for, and found in its usu- 
al places Mr. Andrews knew not of his Lordship’s death till 
next day, when letters from London announced it to have taken 
place exactly at twelve o’clock the night before. As must natu- 
rally be supposed, the circumstance and the loss of his friend 
made a very great impression upon Mr. Andrews, and. affected 
him for some months after, as he is positive to his being awake 
at the time it happened, and of the appearance of the phantom. 
Upon taking an impartial view of the business :—The circum- 
stances connected with Lord Lyttleton’s death are on record, well 
authenticated by people of dicichdse veracity, and high ral: and 
that he died at the exact hour of twelve, is bey ond a doubt. With 
respect to Mr. Andrews, he is a man of a strong mind, stored 
with the most elegant accomplishments which literature, a refined 
education, and a good understanding could give it; his charac- 
ter as a man of honour and truth has never been impeached: 
while his ample fortune has placed him above the petty cavils or 
petty necessities of chequered life; therefore, under such circum- 
stances, we can have no reason to suspect Mr. Andrews of telling 
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any thing but what he really saw. But this I solemnly protest ; 
he mentioned the occurrence to me at his own table, in his own 
house, and in the presence of Mr. Topham. Whether Lord 
Lvttleton’s death is to be attributed to a divine source or not, I 
cannot pretend to determine ; but many people suppose, as he 
was found with his watch in his hand after his death, and by it, 
it was exactly twelve, the zdea of the time not being past which 
was ordained to finish his existence, gave him such a shock as to 
cause his immediate death from the fright. 





é 
FROM LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE- 


SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE. 


ABOUT two years ago, a remarkable fine bull, belonging to 
J. T. Sandemans, Esq. of Stokely Hall, near Truro, was lost, 
and every method was tried to find him, without success. “On 
the 26th of September last, Mr. S’s steward having received di- 
rections to examine a coal-pit which had not been worked for 
several years, on account of a spring, having issued from an ele- 
vated part of the mine, went there with some assistants ; and ha- 
ving descended to the bottom of the pit, found that the water had 
nearly gone away ; and on further prosecuting their search, found, 
to their inexpressible astonishment, the very bull which had been 
so long lost, standing, as if in the act of drinking; nor did their 
astonishment in the least abate, on their discovering that the 
beast had become a most striking instance of petrifaction! Every 
feature and muscle were as perfect as when he was living, except 
that the hair on his hide was changed into a beautiful mossy sub- 
stance, which still retained the original colour of the animal, and 
extended in curls all over it, in a manner not to be described. 
Mr. S. has made several attempts to have the bull removed ; but 
he has now given up the idea, as the moss is of so brittle a na- 
ture as to break with the slightest touch. Several Noblemen and 
Gentlemen have already visited this phenomenon, and have borne 
testimony to the wonderful effects of nature exemplified in thi: 
animal, 
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FROM THE UNIVERSAL MAGATINE. 


An Account of GipraLrar: its present state of Society, Manners, &c, 
By Sir John Carr. 


THE wind blew strong, and our captain made a sad bungling 
business of weathering the numerous vessels by which we were 
surrounded. Instead of cursing most boisterously, a la mode An- 
glaise, he roared out most lustily to numerous saints to assist 
him. Which of them heard him, I do not know; but we got out 
fairly to sea at last, and in about three hours passed Chiclana, 
in which there are many handsome country houses, chiefly be. 
longing to the merchants at Cadiz. 

As we passed Trafalgar, my mind could not but dwell upon the 
fate of the illustrious Nelson. Even at this day, several pieces of 
wrecks are to be found upon the beach, as proud, though melan- 
choly, memorials of that great battle, in which the joyous sensa- 
tions excited by its glory were qualified by a pensive sympathy for 
the loss of one of the greatest of our heroes. After passing Tariffa, 
the,most southern point of Europe, where there is a large Moor- 
ish round tower, and a small village behind, the view of the en- 
trance of the Mediterranean becomes uncommonly grand. Be- 
hind us lay the Atlantic Ocean ; to the south, at a short distance, 
arose, midwav, covered with clouds, a craggy mountain of stu- 
pendous height, called Ape’s Hill, the ancient Abyla, one of the 
northern bulwarks of Africa. Before us, the bay of Gibraltar 
expanded itself, formed on one side by the mighty rock, from 
which it derives its name, ascending to the heigh of fourteen 
hundred feet, presenting at the nearest extremity, a rich, rural, and 
most romantic appearance, and at the farthest, tremendous batte- 
ries raised amidst rocks and barreness, whilst numerous ships of 
various nations, floated securely in its shadow. 

Charmed with this magnificent scene, we felt no impatience at 
the difficulty which we experienced in getting well in the bay, on 
account of the wind having changed, and a strong Levanter blow- 
ing, one of the effects of which is to cover the elevated summits 
of the rock to the northward with thick foggy clouds. 

Great caution is used in granting pratique, particularly since the 
last dreadful fever, which consigned so many of our countrymen 
in this place to their untimely graves. However, as we had come 
only from a neighbouring port, we were soon pronounced to be 
plague-free, and permitted to step on the ancient Mount Calpe, 
and one of the Pillars of Hercules, the grand and classical im- 
pressions of which somewhat suffered upon entering the town, 
which at first, in some of its objects, not a little resembled Ports- 
mouth Point. I staid here on account of my companion, much 
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longer than I wished, without being able, owing to the uncertainty 
of his engagements, to visit the opposite coast of Africa, the pas- 
sage to which is so short, that boats are continually going over to 
supply the garrison with bullocks. 

As this celebrated rock has been so often and so minutely de- 
scribed, my remarks upon it will be very few. Considering the 
heat of the summer, and the reverberationjof that heat from 
the rock, the town and most of the barracks appear to me to be 
badly constructed. Many of the streets are very narrow, and 
nearly all built after the English, instead of the Moorish fashion ; 
they are not sufficiently ventilated, and of course are more likely 
to assist, than prevent, contagion. On account of the number of 
adventurers who, attracted by the prodigious trade in English 
manufactures which was till lately carried on here, reside at 
Gibraltar, and the small space allowed by the government for the 
erection of buildings, house-rent is almost incredibly high. Three 
or four hundred pounds per annum, fora small store and two or 
three miserable rooms, is a common rent; and my worthy friend 
Mr. John Sweetland, the captain of the port, informed me that, 
were he so disposed, he could let his residence, a small Moorish 
house, having a square court, and stores and apartments on the 
basement and first floor on each side, for nine hundred pounds 
per annum. 

[ had not been long in Gibraltar, before I beheld a picture of 
the sad mutability to which nations are liable. The Moors, to 
whom Spain was once subject, and under whose brilliant domi- 
nion it attained a high degree of renown for those arts and scien- 
ces, and systems of political economy, which enrich and embel- 
lish nations, who, on their landing, gave to this very rock the 
name of Ghiblaltah, or the Mountaimof the Entrance, which, with 
little alteration, it now bears, are now, of all their mighty con- 
quest, permitted, by a condescending act of sufferance, to show 
themselves only upon this narrow spot of ground. The descen- 
dants of the mighty conquerors of Spain may be seen in the 
streets of this tiny peninsular extremity, plying for hire as por- 
ters, and frequently cursed, struck, spit upon, and treated with 
‘very indignity by their employers! 

_ Writers of eminence are divided in opinion respecting the po- 
litical value of this wonderful rock. Some have regarded the 
tenacity, with which the British government has always retained 
ty from the time it was ceded to them by the treaty of Utrecht 
and Seville, as originating in homage to the feelings, rather than 
4Wise attention to the interests, of the British nation: however 
Well founded such opinions might have been, when entertained, 
would scarcely, I think, be persisted in at the present period, 
‘uen, in consequence of the wonderful changes, which haye nar- 
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rowed our commercial enterprise and communication, in othe; 
seas, the Mediterranean has presented to us mercantile adyap. 
tages before but little known. 

Although the Spaniards regard Ceuta, in some degree, as an jp. 
demnity for the loss of the mighty fortress opposite, yet, protected 
by its batteries, and an inconsiderable British naval force, every 
ship bearing the British flag was, during the late war, enabled ty 
sail through that extraordinary straight which separates Europe 
from Africa, and pass in safety into the Mediterranean, withou 
experiencing any check, but an occasional and petty annoyance 
from the gun-boats of Algeziras. 

During the war, the clandestine trade carried on from this 
rock with the Spaniards was very great ; and since the peace with 
the patriots, the commercial intercourse has been very valuable, 
until the communication was, after my first visit to Gibraltar, cu: 
off by the unexpected irruption of the French into Seville, Mala. 
ga, Grenada, and other southern and eastern parts of Spain. So 
great was this intercourse, that the quay was much too small {or 
the immense number of vessels which came to the rock. 

It has been the wish of England to obtain Ceuta, and it is said 
that she has obtained it; but it is by a small British force being 
most suspiciously admitted into the garrison, where nearly five 
times the number of Spanish soldiers are kept. Ifthe Spaniards 
in war with Engtand held Gibraltar and Ceuta, few vessels could 
pass through the narrow entrance [ have described, without be- 
ing shattered to pieces. Should England ever evacuate this rock, 
her dominion in the Mediterranean will be but slender and pre: 
carious. 

The excavated batteries, which open towards the Spanish lines, 
and the great cavern called the Hall of St. George, are wonder 
ful efforts of human ingenuity and labour. From the stupendous 
summits above these batteries, upwards of one thousand three 
hundred feet high, there is a vast and magnificent view of the 
African coast, including, Barbary, Fez, and Morocco, the At: 
lantic, the Mediterranean, the town below, the bay with its nu- 
merous shipping, Algeziras, the country behind, the hill from 
whence the Queen of Spain contemplated as a spectacle the me- 
morable siege of Gibraltar, and on which are traceable the rum 
of the ancient city of Cartea, the town of San Roque, and th 
loftv mountains of Granada. 

Quitting this spot, I visited one of the signal houses, and as the 
Levanter was just beginning to blow, I had an opportunity, which 
an officer who had been nearly three years on the rock had no 
before met with, of seeing groups of very large monkeys, to whom 
this wind is peculiarly disagreeable, quit their caverns, which al 
most impend over the inaccessible crags on the eastern side, an 
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taving ascended the heights, descend, many bearing their young 
on their backs, a short way, and range themselves in rather for- 
midable bodies on the western side. I counted no less than four- 
teen in a short space of time. We passed near them, but they 
did not appear to be annoyed at our presence. As shooting at 
them is prohibited, perhaps’ more from the fear of loosening the 
stones of these summits by the shot, which by rolling from such 
a height towards the town might do mischief below, than from 
tenderness to the antic race, they may probably derive confidence 
from being but seldom molested. As they were seated on this 
side of the rock, some time since, an officer happened to pass with 
a fine terrier, which ran at them. The monkeys, who were seat- 
ed in a circle, were not in the least dismayed ; but, upon some of 
them moving a little, the dog ran into the centre, when a very 
powerful monkey seized him by one of his hinder legs, ran with 
him to the top, hurled him over the eastern side of the rock, a 
stupendous and nearly perpendicular height, and dashed the rash 
assailant to pieces. Of these monkeys stranger stories are related. 
A most absurd and ridiculotss one has obtained credit with some 
of the most credulous of the inhabitants, that before the English 
got possession of this place, one of them contrived to seize a 
pretty girl whilst she was enjoying the view from an elevated 
part of the rock, and to gratify his amorous propensities towards 
her, that he was put under arrest according to military law, tried 
by acourt-martial of grave Spanish officers, and shot for the rape. 
{tis worthy of remark, that this is the only spot in Europe where 
monkeys are found’ wild. Many are brought over from Barbary, 
and sold in the market for a mere trifle ; and hence a monkey is 
almost as common as a cat in the houses of Gibraltar. 

The stern and hostile aspect of the northern side of the rock 
softens into scenes of rural beauty to the south, leading to Europa 
Point. Here well cut roads wind through avenues of poplars, along 
the sides of gardens, and through groves of orange and citron 
trees. The official house of the commissioner, elevated high on 
the rock, half-embosomed in a garden abounding with productions 
of the south, offers, at least in point of picturesque situation, a 
comparison unfavourable to the residence of the governor, which 
stands in the town, at the base of the rock, in the principal street, 
and was formerly a Franciscan convent. It is called “ the con- 
vent” to this day. Here, however, there is an excellent garden, 
kept in high order, containing orange, citron-trees, vines, flowers, 
and vegetables. Towards Europa Point, there are also several 
other beautiful spots. Mr. Commissary Sweetland and his amia- 
ble lady have a delightful cottage here, as well known for the 
elegant hospitality which reigns within, as for the beauty of the 
scenery without. 

VOL. VII. . 2 U 
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On this side of the rock is the celebrated cave of St. Michael; 
this is a magnificent hall of nature, apparently supported by co. 
lumns of crystallization, rude, brilliant, and beautitul, from which 
there are narrow and difficult passages leading to other apart. 
ments. During the war with Spain, and before the French arms 
became sullied by a spirit of ruthless ferocity, an intercourse, dis. 
tinguished for its urbanity, existed between our garrison and the 
Spaniards, such as did honour to the exalted sensibility of two 
great nations. Our officers were permitted to enjoy the sports of 
the turf within the Spanish territory, and, in return, gave balls 
and other entertainments to the Spaniards. Upon some of these 
festive and generous occasions, the cave of St. Michael’s was 
accustomed to be brilliantly lighted up. Under these illumina. 
tions, the effect of its roof,—fretted and richly adorned with pris- 
matic spars and dropping crystals, wildly resembling the minute 
and delicate richness of saracenic decoration,—of its glittering 
sides, of its milk-white and semi-transparent columns, presenting 
all sorts of fantastic orders of architecture, its numerous and mys- 
terious recesses, the whole enlivened by groups of visitors gayly 
dressed, must have been most singular and enchanting. Rugged, 
barren, and bladeless, as this rock appears at the height of this 
cave, still flocks of goats and even some cows contrive to find 
pasture upon its western side. The roads are excellent, and en- 
livened with persons riding backwards and forwards, and even 
by barouches and other carriages. 

‘In the town, there is an excellent garrison library in a hand- 
some detached building. To the halls given by the military, the 
families of the merchants are rarely, if ever, admitted: this un- 
pleasant line of separation has been drawn, in consequence of the 
great number of low and vulgar mercantile adventurers, who have 
settled in Gibraltar. Universal toleration exists, without, as might 
be expected, any inconvenience to the garrison, always excepting, 
however, the horrid nuisance produced by a fellow beating the 
bell of the Spanish Catholic church with a great hammer, many 
times in the course of the day, to the no little annoyance of every 
one in its neighbourhood. This noisy functionary is a great cox- 
comb in his way, and says that the English have good bells, but do 
not know how to ring them, and that he alone possesses taste In 
this way! I was informed, that an officer once, provoked by his 
noise, after repeatedly, but unavailingly, requesting him not to 
strike so hard, could not resist caning him when he descended, 
upon which the bellman brought his action, and obtained dama- 
ges ; he now, therefore, frequently shows his triumph, by the ad- 
ditional vehemence with which he strikes his bell. 

The traveller will do well to pay a visit to Catalan Bay, situa- 
ted at the base of the eastern side of the rock, which is there per- 
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fectly inacessible : this spot is truly romantic and beautiful. Here 
under the shade of vines and fig-trees, im company with some in- 
telligent engineer officers, with a fine beach and rolling sea in our 
front, and in our rear the cliffs of this mighty rock, on the sides 
of which several monkeys were playing their ‘ fantastic tricks,’ 
we dined in refreshing coolness, although it was sultry, hot on 
the other side of the rock. 

The marble of Gibraltar is very beautiful, and admits ofa fine 
polish : shells and petrified fish are frequently found in it. 

The inns in the town, without being very clean or comfortable, 
are excessively dear; but there is one to which I would recom- 
mend the traveller of pleasure to go, equal in neatness and com- 
fort to any in England, standing in an enchanting situation a lit- 
tle above the dock-yard and Europa Bay. 

The musquitoes commit sad havoc upon strangers, for which 
reason, and the usual effects attendant on a change of climate, an 
officer is seldom put on duty for a fortnight after his arrival. The 
society is here altogether gloomy, for want of more females. The 
theatre is execrable.» One of the few amusements is spearing of 
fish by torch light. The market is well supplied with vegetables, 
now, from Spain as well as Barbary. At night a passenger is sad- 
ly annoyed by the challenges of the numerous sentinels who are 
stationed in and near the town. Every one not in uniform must 
carry a lanthorn. To the eye of the stranger the town presents a 
natural masquerade of people from various countries in the diffe- 
rent costumes, of whom the chief are Moors. The Spanish cha- 
racter forms a striking feature. Spaniards from all parts are to 
be found here. 

Gibraltar, is indeed well worthy of a voyage to be seen; and 
when its numerous and astonishing fortifications, its town, bar- 
racks, docks, arsenals, country-houses, and population, sometimes 
amounting to sixteen thousand souls, distributed on one side ot 
a rock, whose circumference does not exceed seven miles, are all 
brought within the eye’s and mind’s view, it may justly be rank. 
ed amongst the greatest of natural and artificial wonders. 


Te 





FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 


RUSSIAN THEATRICALS. 


CATHERINE II., harboured a deep resentment against 
Gustavus of Sweden, and could not forgive him the war which 


he carried on against her: she composed an opera, which she 
called “* The Unskilful Warrior.” The design of this perform. 
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ance was obvious. ‘The Empress showered down ridicule upon 
the object of her hatred. She spared nothing to render the repre. 
sentation of this dramatic work splendid and brilliant. Marrtip; 
composed the music. The ballet cost twenty thousand roubles to 
getup. The scenery, the dresses of the performers, the decora. 
tions of the house, would cost at least double the sum. Catherine 
wanted to have her play performed at the grand national theatre: 
Potemkin highly disapproved of this idea, and was not afraid of 
stating his disapprobation. He thought it would only serve to 
exasperate * the king of Sweden, and to perpetuate the war. “] 
am,” added he, “ neither a judge nor a critic, but I could wish 
the Empress had chosen any other amusement.” Out of regard 
for his opinion, the performance was postponed till after his de. 
parture; and the play was acted at the theatre of the Hermitage, 
where the public were not admitted. 

Although we have never read * The Unskilful Warrior,” yet 
we recollect a passage from one of this /mperzal dramatic writer's 
pieces, which will evince the delicacy and taste with which she 
conducted her dialogue : ' 


*¢ Tantine.—Marton informs me, niece, that you have passed a bad 
night; what’s been the matter!” 


“ Rosalie.—Why, aunt, the feas prevented me from sleeping !” 


This piece entitled La Rage aux Proverbes, was played before 
the Court at the Hermitage, and was, of course, received “ with 
unbounded applause.” It shows not only the manners of the 
higher Russians, but also the comforts of a Russian bed ; it also 
confirms the accounts of those travellers who have related in- 
stances of mutual attention paid by Russian Princesses, in hunt- 
ing the vermin of each other’s heads, at their palace windows. 


* This tenderness of Potemkin was certainly remarkable, particularly when 
we reflect on the mild orders this fellow issued relative to the poor subjects 
of the same king of Sweden. 


* The Russians,’”’ said he, “must penetrate into Swedish Finland, depopu- 
late and ravage that country, and render it so uninhabitable, that the fiend of 
mankind himself would not be tempted to make it his residence.” Three 
thousand Bashkirs were sent for from the borders of ‘Tartary to be employed 
uvthe execution of the bloody decree against unhappy Finland. The Russians, 
however, had soon occasion to repent employing those half-savages, for they 
treated Russian Finland as unmercifully as that part which belonged to Swe- 
den, sacking, plundering, and assassinating friends and foes indiscriminately. 
Life of Potemkin. 
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The following isan instance of the same mode in a warmer country. 


SPANISH THEATRICALS. 


«A FRIEND of mine who visited Madrid in more tranquil 
moments than the present, while in that city went to the presen- 
tation of a new play. Love was not omitted in this piece. The 
scene drew up and discovered the enamoured pair embracing 
and kissing each other with no inconsiderable degree of passion. 
The modesty of the audience was shocked ; and such a univer- 
sal expression of disapprobation was evinced that the acting was 
stopped. But the night following, the same play was again 
brought forward, and proceeded very quietly unto the critical 
scene. ‘The curtain rose, and presented the lovers; but diffe- 
rently employed. The lady was journeying through the ravines, 
between the long locks of her beloved, and taking thence their 
affrighted little residents. At this sight peals of applause rung 
throughout the house; and the remainder of the piece went off 
with the loudest acclamations. So much for the most delicate 
testimony of Spanish tenderness! Where, my good Fiend, are 
all the ethereal loves of the Don Ferdinands and Donna Seraphi- 
nas of our romances, when we behold such spectacles !” 


TONQUIN THEATRICALS. 


THE dramatic art is cultivated in Tonquin: but it is in fol- 
lowing a very different method from that practised in Europe. 
The greater part of their serious dramas are merely versified 
recitals of national events; there is no distinction of acts, and 
the scenes are of very unequal length: there is neither art in 
the dialogue, nor regular intrigue, nor any gradual interest ; they 
speak more to the eyes than to the understanding or feeling. 
The comic pieces are in general merely farces. They introduce 
4 kind of merry fellow, whose jokes consist principally of obsce- 
nities, supported by ridiculous and*unnatural pantomimic ges- 
tures—many of their dramas are taken from the Chinese thea- 
tre; one of them most in vogue at preSent has for subject what 
occupies generally the theatres of all countries, love, and the 
libertine attack against the conjugal compact. A female who 
has a lover, not finding a better expedient to elude the attention 
of her husband than that ‘of assassination, seizes the moment 
when he is in bed (which is placed on the stage) and despatches 
him by a dreadful cut in the head with a hatchet. Her husband 
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on receiving the blow leaps from his bed, and walks up and 
down the stage with the hatchet firmly fixed in his scull, uttering 
the most lamentable cries, while the blood flows in torrents down 
his face, and he at length expires in the utmost agonies and cop. 
vulsions. His cries having brought the neighbours in—a map. 
darin is sent for, who examines the woman, finds her guilty, ang 
condemns her to be skinned alive, which is performed behing 
the scenes—but, after this execution, she reappears on the stage, 
and sings a few tender airs to the mandarin to engage him to 
be satisfied with her punishment, and to give her a full remis. 
sion of her crime, in order that in the other world, where she js 
going, she may not carry with her the title of a guilty person. 
We recommend this exhibition to Mr. Charles Kemble, for 
translation, as it.certainly would make a very fine Tonguin Ger. 
man-Anglo melodrame, and give great stage eftect—if the hat. 
chet be managed adroitly. 





FROM THE SPORTING MAGAZINE. 
CELEBRATED HORSE BREAKER. 


AMONG the curiosities of this district may be properly in 
cluded a very extraordinary power displayed by one of its natives, 
in controling and subduing the refractory disposition of horses 
What I am about to relate will appear almost incredible, and is 
certainly very hard to be accounted for ; but there is not the least 
doubt of its truth; many of the most respectable inhabitants have 
been witnesses of his performances, some of which come within 
my own knowledge.—He was an awkward, ignorant rustic, of 
the lowest class ; his name James Sullivan, but better known by 
the appellation of the Whisperer ; his occupation horse-breaking, 
The nick-name he acquired from a vulgar notion of his being 
able to communicate to the amimal what he wished, by means 
of a whisper; and the singularity of the method seemed, in some 
degree, to justify the attribute. » In his own neighbourhood, the 
notoriety of the fact made it appear less remarkable, but I doubt 
if any instance of a similar subjugating talent is to be found on 
record. As far as the sphere of his control extended, the boast 
of veni, vidi, vict, was more justly claimed by James Sullivan 
than by Cesar, or even Buonaparte himself. 

How his art was acquired, or in what it consisted, is likely to 
vemaiy ever unknown, as he has lately left the world without d- 
vulging it. His son, who follows the same trade, possesses @ 
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small portion of the art, having either never learned the true se- 
cret, or being incapable of putting it in practice. The wonder of 
his skill consisted in the celerity of the operation, which was per- 
formed in privacy, and without any apparent means of coercion. 
Every description of horse, or mule, whether previously broke or 
unhandled, whatever their peculiar vices or ill habits might have 
been, submitted, without show of resistance, to the magical in- 
fluence of his art, and in the short space of half an hour became 
gentle and tractable. ‘The effect, although instantaneously pro- 
duced, was generally durable. Though some were more sub- 
missive to him than others, they seemed to have acquired a do- 
cility unknown before. When sent for, to tame a vicious beast, 
for which he was paid more or less, according to distance, gene- 
rally two or three guineas, he directed the stable, in which he and 
the object of the experiment were placed, to be shut, with orders 
not to open the door until a signal was given. After a téte-d-téte 
of about half an hour, during which little or no bustle was heard, 
the signal was made, and, upon opening the door, the horse ap- 
peared lying down, and the man by his side, playing familiarly 
with him, like a child with a puppy dog. From that time he was 
found perfectly willing to submit to any discipline, however re- 
pugnant to his nature before. 

I once saw his skill tried on a horse, which could never before 
be brought to stand for a smith to shoe him. The day after Sul- 
livan’s half-hour lecture, I went, not without some incredulity, 
tothe smith’s shop, with many other curious spectators, where 
we were eye-witnesses of the complete success of his art. This 
ioo had been a troop-horse, and it was supposed, not without 
reason, that after regimental discipline had failed, no other would 
be found availing. I observed that the animal appeared terrified 
whenever Sullivan either spoke or looked at him; how that ex- 
traordinary ascendency could have been obtained, it is difficult to 
conjecture. 

In common cases this mysterious preparation was unnecessary 
—he seemed to possess an instinctive power of inspiring awe, the 
result, perhaps, of a natural intrepidity, in which, I believe, a 
great part of his art consisted, though the circumstance of the 
icte-d-téte, shows that, upon particular occasions, something more 
must have been added to it. 

A faculty like this, would, in other hands, have made a fortune ; 
and I understand that great offers had been made to him for the 
exercise of this art abroad—but hunting was his passion. He 
lived at home, in the style most agreeable to his disposition ; 
and nothing could induce him to quit Duhallow and the fox. 


| hounds. 
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FROM THE SPORTING MAGAZINE. 


THE VIRTUES OF A ROPE-DANCER. 


(.4n Anecdote related of Dr. Johnson.) 


APRIL the 10th, I dined with him at Sir J. R ’se Ire. 
gret that I have preserved but few minutes of his conversation 
on that day, though he was less talkative, and fuller of capricious. 
ness and contradiction, than usual, as the following dialogue may 
show—whilst at the same time it proves, that there is no question 
so entirely barren of matter or argument, which could not furnish 
him an occasion of displaying the powers of his mighty mind. 
We talked of public places; and one gentleman spoke warmly 
of Sadler’s Wells. Mr. C , who had been so unfortunate a; 
to displease Dr. Johnson, and wished to reinstate himself in his 
good opinion, thought he could not do it more effectually than 
by decrying such light amusements as those of tumbling and 
rope-dancing ; in particular he asserted that “a rope-dancer was, 
in his opinion, the most despicable of human beings.” Johnson 
(awfully rolling himself, as he prepared to speak, and bursting 
out into a thundering tone), said, “Sir, you might as well say 
that St. Paul was the most despicable of human beings. Let us 
beware how we petulantly and ignorantly traduce a character 
which puts all other characters to shame. Sir, a rope-dancer con- 
centrates in himself all the cardinal virtues.”——-Well as I was ac- 
quainted with the sophistical talents of my friend, and often as ! 
had listened to him in wonder, while he “ made the worse appear 
the better reason,” I could not but suppose that, for once, he had 
been betrayed by his violence into an assertion which he could 
not support. Urged by my curiosity, and perhaps rather wick- 
edly desirous of leading him into a contest, I ventured to say, in 
a sportive familiar manner, which he sometimes indulgently per- 
mitted me to use, “ Indeed, Dr. Johnson! did I hear you right: 
A rope-dancer concentrate in himself all the cardinal virtues?” 
The answer was ready :—“t Why, yes, Sir, deny it who dare. | 
say, in a rope-dancer there is temperance, and faith, and hope, 
and charity, and justice, and prudence, and fortitude.” Still | 
was not satisfied: and, desirous to hear his proofs at full length: 
— Boswell—* why, to be sure, Sir, fortitude I can easily con- 
ceive.” —Johnson (interrupting me), “ Sir, if you cannot conceive 
the rest, it is to no purpose that you conceive the seventh. but 
to those who cannot comprehend, it is necessary to explain. Why 
then, Sir, we will begin with temperance. Sir, if the joys of the 
bottle entice him one inch beyond the line of sobriety, his life or 
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iis limbs must pay the forfeiture of his excess. Then, Sir, there 

is faith. Without unshaken confidence in his own powers, and 
full assurance that the rope is firm, his temperance will be but of 
little advantage: the unsteadiness of his nerves would prove as 
fatal as the intoxication of his brain. Next, Sir, we have /ope. 
A dance so dangerous, who ever exhibited, unless lured by the 
hope of fortune or of fame? Charity next follows: and what 
instance of charity shall be opposed to that of him, who, in the 
hope of administering to the gratification of others, braves the 
hiss of multitudes, and derides the dread of death? Then, Sir, 
what man will withhold from the funambulist the praise of jus- 
tice, who considers his inflexible uprightness, and that he holds 
his balance with so steady a hand, as néver to incline, in the mi- 
nutest degree, to one side or the other. Nor, in the next place, 
is his prudence more disputable than his justice. He has chosen, 
indeed, a dangerous accomplishment ; but while it is remember- 
ed that he is temerarious in the maturity of his art, let it not be 
forgotten that he was cautious in its commencement ; and that, 
while he was yet in the rudiments of rope-dancing, he might se- 
curely fail in his footing, while his instructors stood ready on ei- 
ther side to prevent or to alleviate his fall. Lastly, Sir, those 
who, from dullness or from obstinacy, shall refuse to the rope- 
dancer the applauses due to temperance, faith, hope, charity, jus- 
tice, and prudence, will yet scarcely be so hardened in falsehood, 
or in folly, as to deny him the laurels of fortztude. He that is 
content to totter on a cord, while his fellow mortals sit securely 
on the broad basis of terra firma: who performs the jocund evo- 
lutions of the dance on a superficies, compared to which, the 
verge of a precipice is a stable station; may rightfully snatch the 
wreath from the conqueror and the martyr; may boast that he 
exposes himself to hazards, from which he might fly to the can- 
non’s mouth as a refuge or a relaxatign! Sir, let us now be told 
no more of the infamy of the rope-dancer.” 

When he had ended, I could not help whispering Sir J. R.— 
Boswell, ‘how wonderfully does our friend extricate himself 
but of difficulties ! He is like quicksilver: try to grasp him in 
your hand, and he makes his escape between every finger.” This 
image I afterwards ventured to mention to our great moralist and 
lexicographer, saying, ‘“ may not I flatter myself, Sir, that it was 

4 passable metaphor ?”—Johnson, “ why, yés, Sir.” 
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ao ‘nt On the Migration of Swallows: by Dr. Traill. Read before a Literary and 
ae Philosophical Society established at Derby, Sept. 17th, 1808, of which p;. 
Traill is a Corresponding Member. 


TO MR. NICHOLSON. 
Sir 
you IR cor ‘respondent Mr. Forster having solicited information on the subject 


of the migration of swallows, Dr. Traill was induced to request that the follow. 
ing paper, after having been read to the Derby Society, might be transmit. 
ted to you for publication. In compliance with that wish, it is herewith en. 
closed ; and, I have no doubt, will be considered as an interesting contribution 


Y to this curious branch of natural History. Iam, Sir, 
a Your very obedient Servant. 
: Derby. CHARLES SYLVESTER 


Extract from the Logbook of the Ship Jane, of Lancaster.—Captain John 
‘Thomson. 


On the 17th of May, 1807, in latitude 51° 42’ north ; longi- 
: ude 21° 44’ west. Picasant clear weather. Wind W. N. W. 
; 18th. Pleasant clear weather. Light airs and calms. Wind 
varying from S. E.to E. N. EK. Lat. D. R. 52° 6’ N.3; long. 
a 21° 44’ W. 
sy 19th. Steady breeze from E.S. E. Some showers of rain, and 
; foggy weather for the most part of this day. Lat. D. R. 52° 
11’ N.; long. 21° 16’ W. 

20th. Strong breezes, varying from S. to S. E. Foggy wea- 
a ther. About 4 p. m. several martins and swallows appeared 
a about the two ships. At. 8 p. m. collected to a large covey ; ma- 
ny of which pitched on different parts of this ship, and allowed 
themselves to be taken up by the seamen. At day-light in the 
morning found many of them dead in the mizen top, channel 
bends, and on the deck. Lat. D. R. 52° 33’ N. Long. 20° 21! W. 

2ist. Continues foggy, attended with rain. Wind mostly from 
south-eastward. In the course of the day great numbers of the 
swallows and martins were taken by the seamen; ; and the cats 
and dog brought many of them. A great many had pitched m 
different parts of the ship; and all, or the greater part, found 
dead in the morning. 


REMARKS BY DR. TRAILL. 





The intelligent seaman, who made this extract from his log- 
book at my request, was then on his yoyage from the West In- 
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dies) He has been many years captain of a ship in the West In- 
dia trade from Lancaster, and from this port. I know him to be 
4 man of’ probity and veracity ; and his account was confirmed 
by some of the mariners of the ship, then in company, with whom 
I conversed. 

The circumstances chiefly to be attended to in the narration, 
are « 

1. The weather, previously, was not so boisterous as to coun- 
tenance the idea, that the swallows were forced by a tempest from 
the nearest shore ; and the general direction of the wind was not 
unfavourable to the supposition of their having been aided by it, 
in their passage from the coast of Africa, where they were ob- 
served by the celebrated, but unfortunate, Adanson, to arrive in 
the winter. 

2. The season of the year is favourable to the idea of their 
migration from the coast of Africa for the north of Europe. They 
alighted on the ships about the time that swallows begin to ap- 
pear in Britainyyto which they were probably proceeding ; and it 

should not be forgotten, that about this time of the year swallows 
are seen to quit the coast of Senegal, and other parts of Africa. 

3. The debility of these birds, which permitted them to fall an 
easy prey to the cats and dog; their suffering themselves to be 
caught by the seamen; and their being very lean, as I was in- 
formed was the case by those who examined them in the two 
ships, seem to show that they had made a long voyage, and not, 
that they had been accidentally driven by a gale, from the neigh- 
bouring shores of Britain and Ireland. Indeed, considering the 
great strength of wing, and velocity, of the swallow tribe, it must 
have been a tremendous gale that could drive them off the land : 
but, the previous weather was nothing boisterous, and captain 
Thomson experienced little more than a steady brecze. 

4. The great number of these birds is another argument against 
the supposition of their having been carried to sea by a storm. 
Such instances in solitary birds of weak wing, are not uncom- 
mon. I once caught a golden crested wren (motacilla regulus, 
Lin.) in the shrouds of a vessel, when driven off the coast of 
Scotland by a sudden tempest ; but instances of large flocks of 
birds, so strong and active as the swallow tribe, becoming the 
sport ‘of the winds, are certainly very uncommon, even when the 
weather has been tempestuous. 

5. Captain Thomson expressly mentions both swallows and 
martins ; and he stated‘to me, that they differed in size. Hence, 
there were, at least, two species of swallows observed by him. As 
he does not pretend to the character of a naturalist, perhaps, 
there were not only the chimney swallow, or Azrundo rustica, and 
martin, or #. urbica, but the swift, or h. apus, and even the sand 
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swallow, or h. riparia. This account, at least, supplies, in some 
degree, an omission of Mr. Adanson ; who, in his interesting ob. 
servations on the appearance of swallows in Africa, has omitted 
to state what species he observed there, or whether he observed 
more than one kind of swallow. 

The preceding extract affords, in my opinion, another argy. 
ment to prove the annual migration of swallows. That swallows 
sometimes have been found dormant, in the winter season, in cold 
climates, I am not disposed to deny. But had a bird so common 
with us, generally remained here all the winter in a dormant state, 
we, probably, should have discovered it more frequently than has 
ever been pretended. I will even admit that swallows have been 
found concealed amid rushes, by the banks of rivers, in this 
state: but that they have ever been discovered alive at the bot. 
tom of pools and rivers, or otherwise excluded from the access of 
atmospheric air, we must be permitted to doubt, till it is proved, 
that the respiratory organs of swallows differ from those of other 
birds ; or, that atmospheric air is unnecessary to the life of dor- 
mant animals. The extraordinary suspension of most of the 
living functions of animals of this class, is a subject of great phy- 
siological importance and curiosity ; and deserves to be more ful- 
ly investigated. But the claim of the swallow to an unusual struc- 
ture of the organs of respiration, is completely overturned by the 
dissections of the celebrated John Hunter. In the alleged cases 
of the submersion of swallows, we must make allowance for the 
credulity, or inaccuracy, of observers ; and [ think it would not 
be difficult to refer almost all such alleged facts to one or other 
of these heads. 


Liverpool. THOMAS STEWART TRAILL. 








FROM THE REPOSITORY. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CATARACT OF TEQUENDAMA, IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


{T has been customary to consider the tremendous Cataract 
of Niagara, as the most remarkable natural curiosity of its kind 
in the universe. The inaccuracy of this notion is shown by the 
following description of the Fall of Tequendama, situated near 
the city of Santa Fe de Bogota, in the kingdom of New Gre- 
nada, in South America; which only requires to be known, in 
order to establish a just claim to superior celebrity. 

This cataract is more commonly known by the name of the 
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Leap of Tequendama, derived from the farm or seat where it is 
found ; which has become famous on account of this wonder, as 
scarcely any of the viceroys whom the sovereign has destined to 
the government of that kingdom, have failed to visit it. It may 
easily be supposed what numbers join in those excursions. Na- 
ture appears to have contributed to facilitate the examination of 
this her wonderful work; it being but a short distance from the 
capital, and the ground so favourable, that with all ease, and with- 
out risk, you may ride to the farm in acarriage. There you find 
a spacious and handsome country-house, capable of containing a 
great many people: thence you go on horseback to the falls, after 
you have passed the river on a balsa*, and your horses by swim- 
ming, you enter on a mountain as umbrageous as it is delightful. 
The whole road offers the most agreeable prospects. The ex- 
quisite perfume of plants, the harmonious and varied songs of 
numerous birds, the delightful temperature of the air, and finally, 
every thing unites to render the jaunt most agreeably amusing. 

The cataract is about six miles from the house. Before you 
arrive at the distance of one hundred steps from it, there is a 
plain, where the declivity of the road, which is of easy descent, 
terminates ; it is less than half a quarter of a league in circum- 
ference, of a circular form, and skirted with trees, whose elevated 
tops form natural umbrellas, that shelter you from the sun, and 
even from the rain. In this rural spot, it is customary to gratify 
the appetite by partaking of a repast; to which every thing around 
seems to invite you. Hence you go down to the falls on foot, 
amidst trees as heretofore ; when, after a few steps, you are sud- 
denly struck with a dazzling light, occasioned by the small par- 
ticles of water reduced to vapour by their concussion on the rocks. 
The father Alonzo de Zamora, speaking of the river of Bogota, 
which forms the cataract, says, “‘ With the impetus that the com- 
pressed waters of the river descend, they come dashing by innu- 
merable cliffs covered with beautiful trees, and sweeping over 
rocks, flow rapidly on until they are precipitated down the fa- 
nous Leap of Tequendama, celebrated as one of the wonders of 
nature. Confined to a single channel, it is propelled as water 
poured out of a pitcher, forming a portion of a circle, which is 
said to be two hundred and twenty fathoms in height, with as 
trightful a noise as those of the Nile are gaid to make. It falls 
into a beautiful basin, that is more than a league in circumference : 
generally it cannot be seen very late in the day, because the fall 
of such a vast body of water forms mists that embarrass the sight ; 
but in the morning it is delightfully entertaining; for the fluid, 


* Balsa is a raft or float, made of large rushes and gourds, which the Indians 
propel by paddling with their hands, their bodies being partly in the water. 
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in passing through the air, is divided into minute particles, 9, 
which the rays of the sun produce many rainbows: these, in th. 
basin, add further to its beauty. Our admiration is augmented 
by the prodigious walls of stone, that art could not have rivalleg 
in regularity ; their heights are every where covered by towering 
and leafy trees, filled with beautiful flowers of various kinds; , 
natural paradise, inhabited by different species of birds, who 
mingle their songs to celebrate this wonderful work of nature,” 

The following more accurate account and measurement of Ty. 
quendama, was taken by the colonel-commandant of the royy| 
artillery, Don Domingo Esquiaqui, and sent, with the plan of the 
falls, to the King of Spain, in 1790. 


“ From the surface of the river above, to the first shelf, five {. 
thoms ;* from the first to the second shelf, thirty-nine fathoms ; from 
the second to the bottom of the basin, eighty-nine and a half fathoms: 
total, one hundred thirty-three and a half fathoms; from which, ¢. 
duct the depth of the basin from the surface of the water, twenty fi. 
thoms, which leaves the height of the falls, from the natural bed of the 
river above, to the inferior current, where it flows in the valley, one 
Aundred thirteen and a half fathoms. Y¥rom this statement it indubi- 
tably appears, that our Fall of Tequendama is the most beautiful and 
stupendous cataract yet known in the world ; and that the writers who 
have described it, have justly applied to it the title of a Wonder.” 


COMPARATIVE SCALE. 
Spanish ft. 
Cataract of the Cohoes, near Albany, State of New York = 75 
do. Niagara (including the upper contiguous rapid) . 184 
do. ‘Terni, in the road to Rome : ‘ ‘ $50. 


do. ‘Tequendama, in the river Bogota ° 933 


* This must have been measured by the French foot, as it then agrees with 
the annexed scale. 
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FLYING AT BERLIN. 


M. Ciauptius has lately made at Berlin, a prothising experi- 
ment with his machine for flying. He raised himself several 
times to the height of fourteen feet in thirty seconds of time, by 
means of twenty-three strokes of his wings, carrying a weight of 
thirty-three pounds. He afterwards let himself down from the 
same height, by means of twenty-five strokes of his wings, in 
twenty-five seconds, having a force of ascension of twenty-two 
pounds. ‘The wings are furnished with pipes, which close when 
the air is struck, and open by their own weight when the air is 
allowed to pass freely. There are powers of different action in 
the machine, for rising and descending. ‘The pipes of one set 
are quiescent, while those of the other are in activity. “The mo- 
tive powers for descent are smaller than those for elevation ; that 
for elevation has a surface of one hundred and sixty square feet. 
This machine, applied to a balloon, which possesses but feeble 
powers of rising, permits the aeronaut who conducts the balloon, 
to rise to a certain height, to remain stationary at that height, 
and to descend at pleasure, without emitting, and consequently 
losing any gas; but the inventor does not pretend to work it 
against the wind, as has been reported. 





ANTIQUITIES. 


Tue ancient city of Veia, in Italy, as is known, was taken by 
the Romans, in the year of Rome 360: it was re-peopled, and 
ilterwards embellished by the emperors. M. Giorgi, an agricul- 
turist and owner of the soil, having discovered in February last, 
at twelve feet deep in the earth, a number of columns, employed 
thirty workmen to prosecute his researches. He has lately found 
the most beautiful statue of Tiberius known, of heroic size, sit- 
ting: the head resembles the medals perfectly, and is sublime 
both j in execution and expression ; ; the arms, the knees, the hair, 
the drapery, are excellent. It is of Greek marble, and the work 
of a Greek artist. A fine bust, supposed to be of Lepidus ; a 
Phrygian slave; a caryatides; a beautiful head of Flora; the 
lower part of a figure of a priestess, the drapery in the highest 
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style ; other fragments, an immense dolium, many capitals of ¢¢ 
lames &c. were found at the same time. What renders this dis. 
covery truly remarkable, is, that the capitals of columns were 
ranged in an orderly manner, one row on another; the column; 
were laid along; the head of the statue of Tiberius was placed 
between his feet. Hence there is every reason to conclude tha 
this edifice was destroyed in an orderly manner ; and so that the 
separated parts might be concealed from the barbarians, perhan; 
with a view to subsequent .re-union. 





‘ CURIOUS WATCH. 


Mr. BERROLLAS, watch- maker, has invented a most usefy! 
article, for which his majesty’s letters patent have been obtained, 
It is called a warning-watch. The characteristic quality of this 
watch is to remind the wearer, by its striking, of any appoint. 
ment he may have in the course of twenty-four hours, without 
twice winding up, or even opening the case to set the warning. 
hand to the proper hour. The mechanism of this alarum is of : 
simple a nature, as not in the least to injure or prevent the wel 
going, or performance, of the other parts of the watch; and i 
invention deprives the wearer of fear of deranging it, and even 
allows him no opportunity for mismanagement.—In short, it of- 
fers every desirable convenience at a very moderate expense. The 
simplicity of its construction is a matter of peculiar consideration, 
since it can be applied to watches of every description. A me- 
chanism, performing the part of a monitor, by reminding us ¢! 
any hour at which we may wish to awake in the morning, or any 
appointment we may have to attend in the course of the day,1s 
incontestibly one of the most convenient and useful objects that 

can be wished ; indeed, to many persons, it is of absolute neces- 
sity, and will be found particularly adapted for gentlemen in the 
army and navy, to many of whom it has already proved of very 
great utility. i hese watches are manufactured by Mr. Viner, 


of Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell. 





METEORIC STONES. 


The following circumstantial account of three Meteoric Stones, whicl: fell 
near Orleans, is translated from M. de la Metherie’s Journal. 


** On the 25th of Nov. 1810, at half past one in the afternoon, 
three atmospheric stones fell perpendicularly at Charsonvilie, in 
the depar tment of Loiret. Their fall was accompanied with 4 
succession of thunder- -cl laps w hich preceeded them, and las sted 
some minutes. The noise of these explosions, in number three 
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or four, followed by the roll produced by the echo, was heard as 
distinctly at Orleans, as at the place where the stones fell. It is 
even said the noise was as loud at Montargis, Salbri, Vierzon, 
and Blois, as in each of these places it was the cause of some 
alarm, and was attributed to the explosion of a powder-mill. It 
-; concluded, that, in consequence of the great distances in the 
circle in which the noise was heard, the explosion took place ata 
height in the atmosphere almost incalculable. ‘Ihe stones were 
found within an extent of half a league of each other; and their 
fall, in a perpendicular direction, was without any apparent light 
or globe of fire attending them. One of the stones, which fell at 
Mortelle, it seems had not been found. Another fell at Villeroi, 
and the third at Moulinbralé. One of them weighed twenty 
pounds, and made a hole in the ground, in a vertical direction, 
just big enough to bury itself, at the same time that it threw up 
the earth eight or ten feet high. This stone was taken out about 
half an hour afterwards, being still hot enough to be held in the 
hand with some difficulty. It diffused a strong scent like that 
of gunpowder, which it retained till it was perfectly cold. ‘The 
second stone made a hole similar to the other in a vertical direc- 
tion, and being found eighteen hours after its fall, was quite cold. 
These stones were irregular in their shape, and their angles in 
general obtuse: they contained rather more globules of iron than 
those that fell at P Aigle, in Normandy ; these globules are also 
rather larger, and the colour of the stone, when first broken, is 
somewhat clearer; it may be speedily oxyded, and is sufficiently 
dense and heavy to write upon glass. It is broken with difficulty, 
and comes to pieces very irregularly, and is very fine in the grain. 
Its exterior is about a quarter of a line in thickness, and its co- 
lour of a darkish gray. These stones are also traversed by some 
irregular black lines, strongly marked, from a half line to two 
lines thick, and which traverse them in a manner similar to the 
veins of certain rocks. Does not this fact seem to indicate that 
they existed prior to their fall, that they have been produced in 
the same manner as rocks, and were not formed in the atmos- 


phere ?”” 


WOODEN CLOCKS. 


Tue trade in wooden clocks, which had long been considera- 
vlc among the Germans, is now at a stand. The principal manu- 
‘actories were in the Black Forest, and were supposed to produce 
70,000 clocks per annum. Some were sent to America. ‘l'wo 
ovothers only, after an ambulatory journey in Europe, were known 
‘oy return with a fortune of 42,000 florins. One of them after- 
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wards went to Constantinople, where the Grand Signior granted 
him a firman, permitting him to send his clocks throughout the 
Turkish empire free of importation duties. 


ICY ‘OCEAN. 


Of the late discoveries of Russian travellers, that of an island 
in the Icy Ocean, by Syrawatskoi, a merchant, deserves particu- 
lar notice. Hedemstrom, the Russian naturalist, who has recent. 
ly examined the Island, which has received the appellation of 
New Siberia, found three bird’s claws a yard in length; and 
the roving Jakute related, that they had sometimes found fea- 
thers, the barrels of which were capable of admitting a man’s 
clenched fist. 


PHENOMENON IN JAMAICA. 


‘ere has appeared, in different papers, an account of a strange 
phenomenon, observed lately in the island of Jamaica, viz. the 
gradual formation of an immense lake, where, a few years ago, 
stood a very valuable sugar work, and other plantations.—The 


following letter from Kingston, received some time ago, gives 
the best account of this astonishing event I have seen: 


‘¢ Having plerity of leisure, I made an excursion about a fort- 
night ago, to the lake of St. Ann’s; which certainly is a great 
curlosity—said now to cover 3000 acres of land, and still rising. 
{t is thus accounted for.—There used always to be a large piece 
of water, say 70 acres, a little from the Montague, in which a 
rivulet called the Kio Ho, ran, and on one side sunk into the 
ground with a kind of hissing noise: this subterranean passage 
appears to have been stopped from some unknown cause ; the 
stream still continues to run, and the water, of course, to increase. 
One sugar worker has lost 700 acres of good lands, its works, 
overseers and negro houses; the tops of some are still visible. 
Several proprietors have lost great part of their grass pastures, 
and been obliged to dispose of part of their stock. The surface 
heing now so extensive, its perpendicular rising is not so visible 
-—perhaps an inch a week may be about the mark. Some canoes 
and boats have already been carried there, and afford a pleasant 
amusement. I took a swim over a fine Guinea grass piece, and 
got hold of the branch of a tree to rest, but it immediately snap- 
ped off, and compelled me to make for shore, almost tired: I 
could not swim one third part so far in this water, as in the sea 
or ariver; I never found any so soft, All the trees within its 
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surface are dead, and many very high ones covered over. How 
high it must rise before it finds a vent, is not yet ascertained, but 
st must be many yards, as hills surround the spot. I fancy it is 
12 miles from the sea. Several ponds now appear, at the distance 
of half a mile or more from it, where never water was before ; 
these also continue to rise; I suppose the water must ooze through 
the ground. 

“ In another part of the island, St. Elizabeth, some hundred 
acres of land are covered with water, where, in some years, the 
negroes and stock have been obliged to go 15 miles to drink ; a 
number of springs have broke out where never before there was 
the least appearance ; this at first was supposed to be in conse- 
quence of the very great quantity of rain that fell last year, but, 


when the rain ceased, the springs have not.” Yours, &c. 
O. H. 


*.* This phenomenon has been diminished since the above was 
received; but we are still without any precise account of the time 
when, and the means by which the water drained off. A correct and 
philosophical history of it would be very agreeable. 


WATLABEES. 


By accounts from Bombay it appears that those formidable re- 
ligionists the Wahabees, of whom so little is known in Europe, 
continue to extend their power and their principles. They lately 
fought a severe battle with the Arabs of Muscat and some Per- 
sian troops, who had been sent to the assistance of the Imaum. 
In this battle the Wahabees are said to have greatly out-number- 
ed their antagonists, their force amounting to 15,000 men; while 
that of the Arabs and Persians united did not exceed 4,000 men. 
Of this small army, between 2 and 3000 were put to the sword ; 
“0 the victory, as might be expected, remained with the Waha- 

ees. 

The Rajah of Travancore is become so favourable to the cause 
of Christianity, he is expected to prohibit the annual pilgrimages 
from his territories. 
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GARCI FERRANDEZ. ~ 


By Robert Southey, Esq. 


I. 


iN an evil day and an hour of wo 
Did Garci Ferrandez wed! 

He wedded the Lady Argentine, 

He loved the Lady Argentine, 
The Lady Argentine hath fled. 

In an evil day and an hour of wo 

She hath left the husband who loved her so, 
To go to Count Aymerique’s bed. 


Garci Ferrandez was brave and young, 
The loveliest of the land; 
There was never a knight of Leon in the fight 
Who could meet the force of his matchless might, 
There was never a foe of the infidel band 
Who against his dreadful sword could stand ; 
And yet Count Garci’s strong right hand 
Was shapely, and soft, and white; 
As white and as soft as a lady’s hand 
Was the hand of the beautiful knight. 


In an evil day and an hour of wo 
To Garci’s ‘-all did Count Aymerique go. 
In an evil hour and a luckless night 
From Garci’s Hall did he take his flight, 
And bear with him that lady bright, 
That lady false, his bale and bane. 





There was feasting and joy in Count Aymerique’s bower, 
Where he with triumph, and pomp, and pride, 
Brought home the adultress like a bride, 

His daughter only sat in her tower, 
She sat in her lonely tower alone, 
And for her dead mother she made her moan, 
Methinks, said she, my father for me 
Might have brought a bride-groom home. 
A step-mother he brings hither instead, 
Count Aymerique will not his daughter should wed. 
But he brings home a Leman for his own bed. 
So thoughts of good and thoughts of ill 
Were working thus in Abba’s will, 
And Argentine with evil intent 
Ever to work her wo was bent, 
That still she sat in her tower alone, 
And in that melancholy gloom, 
When for her mother she made her moan, 
She wished her father too in the tomb. 
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She watches the pilgrims and poor who wait 
For daily food at her father’s gate. 
1 would some knight were there, thought she, 
Disguised in pilgrims-weeds for me ! 

For Aymerique’s blessing I would not stay, 

Nor he nor his Leman should say me nay, 
But I with him would wend away. 

She watches her handmaid the pittance deal, 
They took their dole and went away. 
But yonder is one who lingers still 
As though he had something in his will, 
Some secret which he fain would say; 

And close to the portal she sees him go, 

He talks with her handmaid in accents low ; 

Oh then she thought that time went slow, 
And long were the minutes that she must wait 
Till her handmaid came from the castle gate. 


From the castle gate her handmaid came, 
And told her that a Knight was there, 
Who sought to speak with Abba the fair, 
Count Aymerique’s beautiful daughter and heir. 
She bade the stranger to her bower. 
His stature was tall, his features bold; 
A goodlier form might never maid 
At tilt or tourney hope to see, 
And though in pilgrim weeds arrayed, 
Yet noble in his weeds was he, 
And did his arms in them enfold 
As they were robes of royalty. 


He told his name to the damsel fair, 

He said that vengeance led him there ; 
Now aid me, lady dear, quoth he, 

To smite the adultress in her pride; 
Your wrongs and mine avenged shall be, 
And I will take you for my bride. 

He pledged the word of a true knight, 
From out the weeds his hand he drew. 
She took the hand that Garci gave, 

And then she knew the tale was true, 
For she saw the warrior’s hand so white, 
And she knew the fame of the beautiful Knight. 


II. 


°Tis the hour of noon, 
The bell of the convent hath done, 
And the Sexts are begun; 





The Count and his Leman are gone to their meat. 


They look to their pages, and lo they see 
Where Abba, a stranger so long before, 
A ewer, and bason, and napkin bore; 
She came and knelt on her bended knee, 
And first to her father ministred she. 


Count Aymerique looked on his daughters down, 


He looked on her then without a frown. 
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And next to the Lady Argentine 

Humbly she went and knelt; 
The Lady Argentine the while 

A haughty wonder felt. 
Her face put on an evil smile; 

I little thought that I should see 
The Lady Abba kneel to me 
In service of love and courtesy! 
Count Amerique, the Leman cried, 
Is she weary of her solitude, 

Or hath'she quell’d her pride? 


Abba no angry word replied, 

She only raised her eyes and cried, 
Let not the Lady Argentine 

Be wroth at ministry of mine! 

She tooked at Aymerique and sighed. 
My father will not frown, I ween, 

That Abba again at his board should be seen! 
Then Aymerique raised her from her knee, 
And kissed her eyes, and bade her be 

The daughter she was wont to be. 


The wine hath warm’d Count Aymerique, 
That mood his crafty daughter knew ; 
She came and kiss’d her father’s cheek, 
And stroked his beard with gentle hand, 
And winning eye, and action bland, 


As she in childhood used to do. 
A boon! Count Aymerique, quoth she ; 
if I have found favour in thy sight, 


Let me sleep at my father’s feet tonight. 


Grant this, quoth she, and so I shall sée 
That you will let your Abba be 
The daughter she was wont to be. 
With asking eye did Abba speak, 
Her voice was soft and sweet; 
The wine had warm’d Count Aymerique, 
And when the hour of rest was come, 
She lay at her father’s feet. 


In Aymerique’s arms the Leman lay, 
Their talk was of the distant day, 
How they from Garci fled away 
In the silent hour of night ; 
And then amid their wanton play 
They mock’d the beautiful Knight. 
Far, far away his castle lay, 
The weary road of many a day, 
And travel long, they said, to him 
It seemed was small delight, 
And he belike was loth with blood 
To stain his hands so white. 
They little thought that Garci then 
Heard every scornful word, 
They little thought the avenging hand 
Was on the avenging sword. 
Fearless, unpenitent, unblest, 
Without a prayer, they sunk to rest, 
The adulterer on the Leman’s breast. 
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Then Abba, listening still in fear, 
To hear the breathing long and slow, 
At length the appointed signal gave, 
And Garci rose and struck the blow. 
One blow sufticed for Amerique,.... 
He made no moan, he gave no groan, 
But his death-start wakened Argentine, 
And by the chamber-lamp she saw 
The bloody falchion shine. 
She raised for help her in-drawn breath, 
But her shriek of fear was her shriek of death. 


In an evil day and an hour of wo 
Did Garci Ferrandez wed! 

One wicked wife has he sent to her grave, 

He has taken a worse to his bed. 































EPITAPH 


Designed for a Monument to be erected in Lichfield Cathedral, agreeably to the be- 
quest of the late Miss Anna Seward, to designate the Burial place of her Father, 
the Rev. Thomas Seward, a Canon of that Cathedral, in which she is herself in- 
ierred. 

BY WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 
AMID these aisles, where once his precepts show’d 
The heaven-ward pathway which in life he trod, 
This simple tablet marks a father’s bier, 
And those he loved in life, in death are near; 
For him, for them, a daughter bade it rise, 
Memorial of domestic charities. 

Still wouldst thou know why o’er the marble spread, 

in female grace, the willow droops her head ; 
Why on her branches, silent and unstrung, 
The minstrel harp is emblematic hung; 
What poet’s voice is smother’d here in dust, 
Till waked to join the anthems of the just— 
Lo, one brief line an answer sad supplies, 
Honour’d, beloved, and wept, here Seward lies! 
Her worth, her warmth of heart, let friendship say, 
Go seek her genius in her biving lay. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


A Practical Treatise on the Law relative to apprentices and journeymen, 
ud to exercising trades By J. Chitty. 
Extracts from the Diary of a Lover of Literature. 
Poems, by S.T. Coleridge. 
Se entire new version of the book of Psalms. By the Rev. W. Goode. 
-Tayels in the Island ef Iceland, in 1810. By Sir George S. Mackenzie, Bart 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 


By Anthony Finley, Philadelphia. 


Thinks-I-to-myself. A Serio-Ludicro, Tragico-Comico Tale, written }, 
Thinks-I-to-myself who ? y 


By Whiting & Watson, New York. 
No. —Vol. I, of a Collection of American Epitaphs and Inscriptions, wi, 
Occasional Notes. By the Rev. Timothy Alden, A. M. 


By Thomas & Andrews, Boston. 

An Introduction to Spelling and Reading, in two volumes ; being the firs, 
and second parts of a Columbian Exercise. The whole comprising an easy anj 
systematic method of teaching and of learning the English language, By 
Abner Alden, A. M. 

By Collins & Co. New York. 
The American Mineralogical Journal. Conducted by A. Bruce, M. D. 


By Thomas J. Rogers, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
Sermons, by the late Rev. John Ewing, D. D. Selected for publication by 
the Rev. James P. Wilson, D. D. Pastor of the first Presbyterian Congregation 
in the City of Philadelphia. 


By Norman, Hudson, New York. 

The Universal Letter Writer ; or, whole Art of Polite Correspondence: , 
great variety of plain, easy, entertaining, and familiar Original Letters, adapted 
to every age and situation in life, but more particularly on Business, Educ. 
tion, and Love. 

By the Booksellers, New York. 

Serious thoughts on a late Administration of Episcopal Orders, submitted 

to the calm reflection of the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 


United States, with a postscript in answer to Dr. Bowden’s Essentials of ordinw 
tion stated. 


By T. Swords & E. Sargeant, New York. 
A Sermon preached before the Bible and Common Prayer Book Society of 
New-York. Published at the request of the Society.—Price 25 cents. 


PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


By Hale & Hosmer, Hartford, Connecticut. 
A system of Operative Surgery, founded en the Basis of Anatomy. By 
Charles Bell, in 2 vols. Royal Octavo. 
Whiting &? Watson, New York. 
Memoirs of the Rev. John Rogers, D. D. Late Pastor of the first Presbyte- 
rian Church in the City of New-York. By Samuel Miller, D. D. Surviving 
Pastor of said Church. With an excellent Likeness of Dr. Rogers prefixed 


By Edward Earle, Philadelphia. 
An elegant Pocket edition of the Rambler. In 4 vols. 


By Kimber & Richardson, Philad. 
The American Class-Book. <A Collection of Instructive Reading Lessons, for 
the use of Schools.—Selected from Blair’s Class-Book, &c. 


PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Sir Richard Phillips proposes to publish in 70 Monthly Volumes, a Nev, 
revised and enlarged edition of the great Universal History. 

The second part of Dr. Clarke’s Tavels, comprehending Greece, Syria, and 
Egypt, is in the Press. 

A volume of Letters on Sicily, by Dr. Irwin—is in the Press. 

A translation of Chateanbriand’s Genius of Christianity will soon be pub- 
lished. 
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